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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——a 
ORD SALISBURY was entertained, on Friday week, by 
the Nonconformist Unionist Association, and delivered a 
most important speech, chiefly upon two points,—the Trans- 
yaal as an illustration of Home-rule,and Armenia. He pointed 
out that although the Transvaal had obtained perfect internal 
autonomy, the “union of hearts” bad not been established. 
Moreover, the one restriction placed upon the Transvaal—its 
inability to make foreign agreements—had not prevented the 
State from seeking to make them, as Ireland also would have 
made them, had she achieved Home-rule. The Transvaal 
again threw great light on the position of Ulster. It had been 
said that Ulstermen, being a formidable minority, would always 
secure justice; but the Ontlanders were a majority, yet de- 
clared they could not secure it, and brought in Dr. Jameson as 
Ulster might bring in one of the many Jamesons in Scotland. 
Lord Salisbury has been greatly blamed for this illustration, 
but it seems to be a perfect one, and he has probably clear 
evidence before him that President Kruger has been holding 
communications with Germany contrary to the spirit of the 
Convention. 


As regards America Lord Salisbury declared that he had 
“supported the Monroe doctrine in the strongest and most 
distinct terms,” and that if the Monroe doctrine means Presi- 
dent Monroe’s doctrine, “ you will not find any more convinced 
supporters of the doctrine as a rule of policy than we are.” 

Upon Armenia Lord Salisbury was distressingly weak and 
pessimist. He, in fact, gave up the whole case. He declared 
that the Treaty of Berlin only bound its signatories to each 
other—which is true—and that the Cyprus Convention did 
not specially bind England to protect the Christians of 
Turkey by force—a declaration upon which we have ex- 
pressed our opinion elsewhere. He drafted that Convention 
himself, and would never have signed it if he had thought 
it bound England to declare war on Turkey. Nobody 
says England is so bound by that Convention, but she 
bas a right under it to intervene, and as a great crime 
is being committed of the kind which produced the Con- 
vention, the duty of intervention has clearly arisen. Lord 
Salisbury further argues, in words which we have quoted 

textually on another page, that we cannot occupy Armenia 
by military force, and nothing else will save the Armenians. 
Of course, if all Europe is prepared to resist us, that is true 
and final; but there will be much debating over that “ if.” 
We regret to see that Lord Salisbury, probably to smooth 
Sir Philip Currie’s path, thought it necessary to exonerate 
the Sultan personally from the guilt of the massacres. He 
admitted that many well-informed persons differed from him; 
but for himself he attributed the massacres to weakness at 
the centre, and local fanaticism in the provinces. Yet no one 








knows better than Lord Salisbury that both the French and 
the American Ambassadors have compelled the Sultan to 
prohibit certain outrages, and that his fiat totally prevented 
them. Not an American or Frenchman has been murdered, 
though both were threatened. The Sultan had only to shoot 
two or three Valis, and every Armenian would have been 
as safe in Turkey as in Bombay. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes arrived in London on Wednesday, and 
was, according to a report in the Times, received by a 
deputation of Trade-Unions, and made them a speech in 
reply. The Times for once seems to have been taken in by a 
false report. The “Trade-Unions” men were apparently 
unauthorised workmen, and Mr. Rhodes made no speech. 
He had an interview of two hours on Thursday with Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Lord Selborne, who represents the Colonial 
Office in the Lords, and left, it is said, looking very glum. 
He never had to deal with a strong Secretary of State before, 
and finds himself in unknown waters, There is, of course, great 
speculation as to the line Mr. Rhodes will take, and many de- 
ductions are made from the language of his supporters at the 
Cape; but he remains silent himself, and so does Mr. 
Chamberlain. Parliament, however, meets on Tuesday; and 
the Queen’s Speech once read, many mysteries will begin to 
be cleared up. Meanwhile, the guessing is not very valuable; 
especially as Mr. Rhodes may change his line of defence, or 
of attack, at an hour’s notice. A great effort is being made 
to represent him as popular; but as far as we can understand, 
the electors are just in the mental attitude of jurymen, and 
are waiting to hear both sides. Certainly that is the position 
of the educated class, though the millionaires say they have 
no doubts. 


Ata meeting of the Anti-Parnellite Parliamentary party, 
summoned for to-day in Dublin, Mr. McCarthy will resign his 
office, and decline to be re-elected. He gives as his reason 
that he must have more time for his literary work. His 
health will not, he says, admit of giving as much time as he 
is obliged to give to his professional calling as an author, and 
he denies that either despondency as to Home-rule, or the 
angry dissensions of the party, have anything to do with his 
abdication. Indeed, he professes to feel quite sanguine as to 
the ultimate victory of Irish Home-rule, and heis even disposed 
to expect it very much sooner than many of his colleagues 
anticipate. That is no doubt quite sincerely said, but we think 
there must be what Mr. Myers would call a “subliminal 
consciousness” in Mr. M:Carthy which is not sanguine 
of this success, which he has nevertheless contrived to 
expect with his superficial and Parliamentary mind. Mr, 
Justin McCarthy is a shrewd man of the world, and 
must have deep down in his mind a very clear conception 
of all the forces which are working against his hope, and 
especially those of which the Irish Members themselves are 
the most effective representatives. If Ireland by a miracle 
could have Home-rule this year, she would have lost it again 
three years hence, and lost it in some impressive manner 
which would for some time put an extinguisher even on her 
hopes. 


Mr. Morley has delivered this week several speeches in the 
Montrose Boroughs, which seem to us captious and even 
fretful. On Monday, at Arbroath, he cavilled at Lord Salis- 
bury for not having made it as clear as he might have done 
that he personally approves the Monroe doctrine in President 
Monroe’s sense, though he does not regard it, of course, as a 
recognised principle of International Law. We do not exactly 
see what Lord Salisbury could have said beyond declaring 
distinctly, as he did, that he did approve it. As Dr. Johnson 
would have said, he was bound to find the United States Pre- 
sident and Minister a reason for not regarding his despatch 
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with suspicion, but he was not bound to find them an under- 
standing. Then he was very indignant with Lord Salisbury 
for pointing out that the principle of Home-rule, limited to 
domestic policy with complete exclusion of foreign policy from 
the sphere of the State’s independence, had not worked well in 
the case of the Transvaal, where the limited domestic policy 
with which we had nothing to do, had bred discontent and even 
rebellion; while the exclusion of foreign policy had led to 
intrigues with other States such as had resulted in the German 
Emperor’s telegram. Mr. Morley was very angry because this 
criticism was calculated to irritate President Kruger, who had 
just been thanked for passing over the Jameson raiders to 
England, and who had been reticent in his reply to the German 
Emperor’s meddlesome telegram. That is all very true; but 
it seems to us ridiculous to blame Lord Salisbury for a per- 
fectly just and most luminous illustration of the abstract 
difficulties of Home-rule, only because a stupid and careless 
reader might read into it a constructive interpretation which 
it would not fairly bear. Critics are getting so delicate in 
their feelings that it is almost impossible to avoid giving 
offence by such simple words as “Shut the door,” unless you 
go on to guard yourself to your interlocutor against wishing 
to shut out friends who may possibly be approaching, though 
they are not yet in sight. 


In another speech of Mr. Morley’s, the speech at Montrose 
on Tuesday, he gave his sanction to the view that the two 
English parties are divided by those lines which divide the 
wealthy from the poor. How does it happen then that the 
votes of the millions have returned to power and sustain in 
power the representatives of wealth? Did not Sir Henry 
Fowler admit frankly the other day that the millions are almost 
equally divided, and that the Unionists have at present the 
preponderance not only of middle-class votes, but of working- 
class votes? Mr. Morley’s cavil is aimed apparently at the 
Unionists for not caring sufficiently for the interests of the 
working classes, but really at the working classes themselves 
for siding with the more wealthy classes, under the influence 
of the wish to acquire property and to keep it when they have 
acquired it. Furthermore, in his speech at Brechin on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Morley solemnly warned his audience that both 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour had incurred a very serious 
responsibility by deviating from the traditional foreign policy 
of England. We suppose that the reference was to the breach 
with Turkey and the possible sapprochement towards Russia. 
Mr. Morley was too mysterious to say what he meant, and 
he guarded himself against any positive censure. Still the 
solemnity of his warning, and his pious wish that the new 
policy might not result in evil, read very like a dark foreboding. 
His candidature speeches have been captious and rather 
oracular. The speech at Bervie was not interesting. 


Mr. Balfour has the great art of speaking attractively, even 
on the dullest subjects. In the speech which he delivered at 
Bristol on Monday, after observing that he had no clue to 
the line which would be taken by the Opposition, though he 
believed that all its chief Members were afraid that there 
must be some “ reconstruction ” either of the Home-rule party 
and its leaders, or of the principles of the party, though he 
did not know on what lines either reconstruction was'to take 
place, he launched into the education controversy, which 
is apt to be fatal to most orators, but is very interesting in. 
Mr. Balfour’s hands. He observed that both Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Morley contend that you ought not to give any 
further support to denominational schools out of Imperial 
funds, unless you give local control to the ratepayers and 
others in the district,—on which he asked if this were indeed 
a primary principle of universal application, and if so, 
whether those who advocated it were prepared to apply it to 
both Ireland and Scotland. In the education system of neither 
country is it accepted as a fundamental principle at all, Ireland 
being altogether pervaded by the denominational system, 
and Scotland supporting this system freely from the rates. 
To apply it to either country would be well-nigh impossible 
and revolutionary. Yet in England any proposal to give 
further aid to the voluntary schools (on which the education 
system of this country was originally built up), without 
insisting on a condition that is recognised neither in Ireland 
nor in Scotland, is treated as a grand violation of fundamental 
popular rights. 


"ta 
fessed that the Government had failed grievously in keepin 
the promise to protect the Armenians from their aul 
persecutors and exterminators. It is always supposed a 
said, that Russia would have been prepared to do what 
England had not the means of doing,—to police the Armenian 
provinces in Asiatic Turkey. That is not the fact, “ Russia,” 
said Mr. Balfour, “is not willing, and has not been Willin 
to take upon herself this duty. We have not prevented her 
from doing what she has never desired to do, what she would 
certainly refuse to do.” “ Would certainly refuse to do,” but 
why not “did certainly refuse to do”? Did we press Upon 
her to accept this duty? If we did, and promised her our 
hearty support, it may be contended that we applied the only 
remedy in our power. But if we did not,—and Mr. Balfour 
does not even suggest that we did,—are we not guilty of 
failing to apply the one remedy which might have beep 
effectual? Mr. Balfour said very impressively that Turkey 
had alienated in us her best and oldest friend, and had 80 
brought upon herself the most dangerous of crises. Perhaps, 
But ought we not to have denounced formally the Treaty in 
which we undertook to defend Turkey in return for promiges 
which she had not only not fulfilled, but had most flagrantly 
and ostentatiously broken ? 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times declares (Tuesday, 
February 4th) that the German Emperor’s telegram to Pregj. 
dent Kruger is but the formal expression of a policy which 
has been maturing in the mind of the nation since 1886, The 
Germans have caught the idea that the Transvaal is occupied 
by a Low German tribe, and therefore belongs, ethnologically 
at all events, to the German Empire. The German Govern- 
ment began, therefore, to assume a moral protectorate, with 
which the energetic action of Mr. Chamberlain in prohibiting 
Dr. Jameson’s invasion seemed, in German eyes, to be an 
interference. Hence the telegram, which would, the corre. 
spondent believes, have been accompanied by action, but that 
the Portuguese Government, greatly to the surprise of the 
Court of Berlin, stoutly refused to permit the landing of 
German troops at Delagoa Bay. He adds that a more 
reasonable view of the situation is now taken in Germany; 
but his narrative, which should be carefully read by all 
interested in the question, leaves on the mind an impression 
that German ambition may at any moment revive, and that 
Delagoa Bay, which ought from the first to have been British, 
has become a place to be watched with more than ordinary 
care. Fortunately, the Portuguese appear to be aware that 
an exchange of Great Britain for Germany in South Africa 
would be speedily fatal alike to their interests and their 
dreams. 


Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has made up his mind at last. 
His wife has quitted him for a time at least, rather than 
endure what she justly thinks a gross breach of faith towards 
herself; but on February 4:h his Highness addressed to his 
people a manifesto in which he declared that he “laid op 
the altar of the Fatherland the greatest and heaviest of all 
sacrifices,’ by agreeing that on February 14th the Heir- 
Apparent, Prince Boris, should be received by confirma- 
tion into the Greek Church. The reason assigned is the 
desire of the people, but as the people have elected 
two heretic Princes, their desire can hardly be very keen. 
The true reason, of course, is the Prince’s passionate 
desire to be recognised by Europe, and especially by 
Russia, us a legitimate Sovereign, a desire in which he wil! 
apparently be gratified, as the Czar has agreed to be sponsor 
for the child at the ceremony of confirmation. The whole 
business is a very bad one; the real outrage, however, being 
not either to the Prince’s conscience or to his son’s soul, but 
to the mother’s position. That parents may dictate a child’s 
faith seems to follow from the impossibility of preventing it, 
but the right, if it be a “natural” one, must belong to them 
both, especially after a prenuptial agreement to that effect. 


The week has been marked by two stately funerals. 
On Monday Lord Leighton’s body was carried from Bur- 
lington House to St. Paul’s, in a procession made up of 
representatives of the Royal Houses of Europe, prominent 
nobles, distinguished artists, and chiefs of the artistic and 
scientific societies of the country. Nothing that could add 
dignity to the display was wanting, and in the Cathedra! 





On the Armenian question Mr. Balfour frankly con- 
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: mourners, who were headed by the two 
met ve i me President, made up a solemn, and yet 
aie scene. On Wednesday a still grander concourse fol- 
lowed Prince Henry of Battenberg to his grave in Whip- 

-,cham Oburch, Isle of Wight, the representatives of all 
ry Royal persons connected with the Houses of Hanover 
and Coburg being present in splendid uniforms. The re- 

resentative of the German Emperor was especially remarked, 
for his Majesty had chosen, with a fine touch either of grand 
courtesy, a8 we would fain believe, or of irony, Prince Albert 
f Prussia, who, as Regent of Brunswick, recalls the race of 
the widowed Princess, though he has also superseded the 
Guelphs. The scene, with its Royal and military pomp, its 
scores of thousands of flowers—there were more than a 
thousand wreaths—and its representation of the whole 
Empire, was most magnificent; but the most human touch in 
it was a wreath on the coffin from the early widowed Princess, 
with the inscription, “ Until death do us join,” the pious ex- 
pression pt once of love and faith. We cannot but hold that 
all fanerals should be simple ; but perhaps there are occasions 
when pomp, being natural, is simpler than simplicity. 

Mr. Clements Markham, the President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, publishes in the Times of Monday the 
result of his investigations into the boundaries of British 
Guiana. He finds that the territory now so described was 
originally occupied by Caribs, and up to the Orinoco was 
never either conquered or settled by the Spaniards, whose 
bare title, if any, is derived from a Bull of Pope Alexander VI. 
In 1621 the Spaniards granted a charter specifying the 
Orinoco as the western limit of the territory of the Dutch 
West India Company, and in 1758 the Spanish Father, José 
Gumilla, published a map, now in the possession of the 
Geographical Society, showing substantially this boundary. 
In 1755 D’Anville, the greatest of European geographers, and 
not either Spanish, Dutch, or English, showed the Dutch 
boundary as including the whole basin of the Essiquibo; and 
in 1814 the Dutch ceded this region to the British, the 
Spaniards, then in full possession of Venezuela, being parties 
to the Treaty. Nothing whatever has occurred since that 
Treaty to alter matters, except that, to our great misfortune, 
we fought for and secured, by the battle of Caribobo in 1821, 
the independence of Venezuela. The Schomburgk line, so 
often mentioned, conceded part of this territory to the 
Venezuelans who had settled on their side up to it, and this 
is now the true line of demarcation. “It commences at the 
mouth of the Amacura, follows that river to its source, in- 
cludes the basins of the Barima and Baraina, and then 
follows down the Aksabisi to its junction with the Cuyuni.” 
Mr. Markham mentions that this account is confirmed by 
that of Chief Justice Daly, the venerable President of the 
New York Geographical Society. 


The “Union of Hearts” is one of those fictions which 
require to be repainted every season. If not, the “compo” 
below is sure to show through. It shows through in a most 
remarkable way in Mr. Michael Davitt’s letter to the West- 
minster Gazette of Saturday last. Mr. Davitt contrasts 
“your” conduct at Coomassie—there is no “our” for him 
when the Anglo-Saxon is concerned—with the conduct of the 
Boers at Krugersdorp. They did not handcuff the officers, 
“nor compel Dr. Jim to place his bead between the feet of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Transvaal troops.” Now 
look at Coomassie:— But how did you act towards your 
conquered enemy? Exactly as you always do when a weak 
foe is at your mercy. A Mr. Maxwell, your Governor, required 
King Prempeh literally to kiss his boots, in presence of the 
assembled chiefs and people! It is recorded also that the 
Ansahs were immediately ‘ arrested and handcuffed’ on some 
trumped-up charge of having forged credentials as envoys 
from Ashantee to London! Even if this accusation were 
true, it would only go to show the anxiety of these native 
Princes, in undertaking a journey to London, to avert a great 
calamity from their country.” This is really delicious. Even if 
forgery existed, it only showed the anxiety of the Princes! 
Mr. Davitt goes on in his wrath against the Anglo-Saxon to 
repeat the utterly absurd statement that there is not 25 per 
cent. of Anglo-Saxon blood in the whole United States. As we 

show below, if Mr. Davitt had said there is not 25 per cent. 
which is not Anglo-Saxon he would have been much nearer 


Mr. Davitt is entirely in error when he denies, as he does in 
his letter, that the bulk of the population of the States is, 
Anglo-Saxon. The figures of the last census are as follows:— 

British born eee eee eee 4,103,806 
British parentage aa é0e sce +. 12,100,000 
Native Americans, mostly of British origin 25,000,000 
Various European nationalities ba . 13,000,000 
Coloured aus ost ae 8 7,500,000 
In other words, ont of some 61,000,000 people, 41,000,000 are 
of Anglo-Saxon blood to 20,500,000 of all others. Of course 
it may be said that of these British many are Celts. But if 
the Celts are struck off in America, the same must be done 
in the United Kingdom. If we take the population of Ireland 
outside the North-East corner, the population of the High- 
lands and of Wales, which is all non-Anglo-Saxon, and 
also the Irish populations in our great cities, it would amount 
to nearly 8,000,000. The truth is, the United States is 
almost as Anglo-Saxon as we are. 


On Friday, January 31st, the Duke of Devonshire, speaking 
at the distribution of prizes to scholars of the County Council 
Technical Education Board, described the ladder of learning 
which now exists in London. The County Council, out of the 
technical education grant, give six hundred scholarships to 
boys and girls under thirteen in primary schools, which carry 
with them free education in a secondary school and £10 a 
year in money. The next step in the ladder is a grant of a 
smaller number of county scholarships, which enable boys and 
girls under the age of sixteen to continue their education in 
secondary schools up to nineteen, carrying with them a higher 
money payment to compensate for the higher wages of the 
labour which the scholar cannot earn. Finally, the County 
Council offer a limited number of still higher scholarships 
which will enable the fittest of those who have distinguished 
themselves in previous competitions to continue their education 
for three years in either a college or some other institution of 
University rank. Unquestionably the fitting of this ladder of 
learning is a great boon to the poor. It practically means 
that the lads of really great promise will be able to make 
their way to the front far more easily than before, and to 
raise themselves into higher positions than those in which 
they were born. That is not a Socialistic ideal; but it is one 
with which we have every sympathy. 


A Canadian statesman touched all hearts by his reference 
to the “splendid isolation” of England. The following 
verses by a Canadian poet, Mr. Clive Phillips-Wolley, lately 
published in the Daily Columbian, called “The Sea Queen 
Wakes,” are another example of Canadian feeling. The lines 
are so full of the fire both of poetry and patriotism that we 
make no apology for quoting them in full :— 


“She wakes! in the furthest West the murmur has reached our 
ears— 

She wakes! in the furthest East the Russian listens and fears— 
She wakes! the ravens clamour, the winds cry overhead, 

The wandering waves take up the cry, ‘ She wakes whom nations 
dread !’ 

At last, ye have roused the Sea Queen; at last, when the world 


unites, 

She stirs from her scornful silence, and wakes to her last of 
fights ; 

Alone, with a world against her, she has turned on the snarling 
crew, 


No longer the Peaceful Trader, but the Viking North Seas knew. 
She calls, and her ships of battle—dragons her seas have bred— 
Glide into Plymouth Harbour, and gather round Beachy Head. 
She wakes! and the clang of arming echoes through all the earth, 
The ring of warriors’ weapons ; stern music of soldiers’ mirth. 

In the world there may be nations, and there gathers round every 
throne 

The strength of earth-born armies, but the sea is England’s own; 
As she ruled, she still shall rule it, from Plymouth to Esquimalt, 
As long as the winds are tameless—as long as the waves are salt. 
This may be our Armageddon; seas may purple with blood and 
flame 

As we go to our rest forever, leaving the world a name. 

What matter? There have been none like us, nor any to tame 
our pride ; 

If we fall, we shall fall as they fell, die as our fathers died— 
What better? the seas that bred us shall rock us to rest at last, 
If we sink with the Jack still floating, nailed to the nation’s mast.” 





the truth. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMING SESSION. 


HE Session which commences on Tuesday can hardly 
realise the anticipations of the autumn. The unex- 
pected has happened, as it so often does, and the men who 
had primed themselves for domestic affairs will have to 
take back seats. There will be plenty of debate, we dare say, 
over voluntary education, and improvements in Ireland, 
and the changes to be made in the Death-duties, and 
the growth of expenditure on armaments; but the true 
interest of most Members on both sides will be in the 
desertion of Armenia, and the invasion of the Transvaal, 
and the complicity or otherwise of the Chartered Com- 
pany, and the dispute with America, and the general! 
relation of Great Britain to the European Powers. The 
debates on these subjects are sure to be protracted, the 
free-lances will see a grand chance for distinguishing 
themselves by impertinences, and the Government is not 
altogether so happily situated as it expected to be. Its 
representative in the Commons on foreign affairs is Mr. 
Curzon, and Mr. Curzon, though a well-informed man 
of gifts, is not quite equal to the task of meeting Sir 
William Harcourt and Sir Charles Dilke and Sir E. Grey 
in grand debate. His strength is travel, not thought. 
Mr. Chamberlain, no dovbt, can take care of himself as 
regards Colonial policy, and probably carry a general 
consensus of the House with him, while on foreign 
affairs Mr. Balfour and Mr. Goschen will bring up heavy 
metal to their junior’s aid, but still they are not 
specially responsible for the Department, and will be 
hampered by fears of making suggestions, and of letting 
out secrets which “the office” thinks it wiser or more 
honourable to conceal. It will be terribly difficult, for 
example, to make out through Mr. Curzon the strong case 
which could be made for the compromise as to Siam. The 
fighting, we take it, on many points will be very warm, 
and, except when Mr. Chamberlain is in the field, or Mr. 
Balfour is really stirred by a sort of enthusiasm, as he 
probably will be on the American question, the policy 
of the Cabinet will not be presented with the crushing 
argumentative force which will seem to justify to the 
country their necessarily overwhelming majorities. A 
little too much of their strength—on foreign affairs, we 
mean—is in the House of Lords. That is usually a great 
advantage, because the Lords understand the necessities 
of diplomacy ; but when affairs are so serious that con- 
stitutional habitudes are departed from, it is vain to forget 
that the House of Commons settles war and peace, as 
well as the proper number of “ sanitary appliances” in 
voluntary schools. 

There is a Parliamentary danger ahead, too, of a rather 
serious kind. It is quite true that upon the greatest foreign 
questions the country may rely upon a practical suppres- 
sion of party differences. When America, or Germany, or 
France threaten us, there are in England neither Unionists 
nor Liberals. There may be on this side or that a sneaking 
kindness for France, or a silent impatience of American 
“tall-talk,” or an imprudent wish to take German preten- 
sions downa peg; but the solid and well-studied policy of 
the Government will in almost every case be accepted by 
the nation acting asa whole. But that healthy and wise 
rule—the product of the “ instinct for politics,” which, as 
a German friend once told us, “always prevents British 
unreadiness from becoming ruinous”—is liable to one or 
two noteworthy exceptions. It disappears before any 
explosion of humanitarian feeling, and there can be no 
doubt that the humanitarian feeling of the country has 
been deeply stirred by events in Armenia and our defeat 
by the Sultan, who may be, as Lord Salisbury describes 
him, weak as water, but who has proved himself to be like 
water,—incompressible. The religious section of the com- 
munity in particular, which had entertained large hopes, 
is deeply disappointed, and disposed to be angry, and it 
has many earnest representatives in both Houses. There 
will, we cannot but fear, be a certain recklessness, or at 
least absence of reticence, in the debate on Armenia, which 
\rill tax the ingenuity of the Front Bench, whose occu- 
pants will be bound at once to give satisfactory answers, 
and to avoid revealing negotiations which friendly 
Governments desire to retain behind the veil. If we 
understand the temper of Englishmen at all rightly, 





there will be scenes about Armenia, eve ie 
majority of both parties accept the painful pie = 
which Lord Salisbury says he is submitting. There wi]} 
be scenes too about the Transvaal. Englishmen think of 
that as a domestic question ; they will neither respect ha 
observe any etiquettes about it; they grow hot in the ais. 
cussion in society; and there is sure to be much provo: rs 
tion to charges of bad faith. Nobody can reconcile My 
Rhodes’s views and Mr. Kruger’s statements. We ghali 
be much surprised, too, if the popular but unproved 
charge against the capitalists of conciliating important 
persons, as M. de Lesseps used to do, is not brought 
forward in some way, and over that there will be furious 
assertions, denials, and perhaps Committees, Altogether 
the Session, which threatened to be dull, is likely to be 
a lively one, none the less because, without the consent of 
the Government, no motion can be carried, and because 
the Liberal leaders will carefully avoid any division on g 
vote of censure. The small number of the Opposition 
will not prevent them from forcing on debates op 
ticklish subjects; and the Irreconcilables, though their 
number is happily diminished, will have an unusual oppor. 
tunity for display. They may even be able to think them. 
selves patriotic, which will greatly increase the length if 
not the “bite” of their eloquence. Mr. Labouchere on 
the Chartered Company, for instance, is not unlikely to be 
discursive, and may, by conceivable possibility, make him. 
self exceedingly unpleasant. 


Tt is a strange way of governing a great Empire to 
allow, and indeed invite, a crowd of six hundred gentle. 
men to discuss in public questions about which they can 
only be half-informed, yet which may involve the whole 
future of the community they represent. No great house 
of business would agree to conduct its business so, or if it 
did, it would very speedily find itself in the Bankruptcy 
Court. And yet the system has great advantages, the 
first of them, as it is quite amazing to perceive, being the 
precise one which an a priori reasoner on Constitutions 
would declare to be impossible. The Government is seldom 
much the wiser for Parliamentary discussions on foreign 
affairs, or affairs like those of the Transvaal; but it is 
sometimes infinitely stronger, the chance of acquiring 
strength increasing, instead of diminishing, with the 
magnitude of the affair to be discussed. Much that is 
said is foolish, and a little is mischievous; but when the 
debate is over, it is usually found that the nation, as a 
solid body, has gained much knowledge, and has in- 
telligently made up its mind. Great Britain unanimous 
and easy in its conscience is a terribly strong Power, 
and its Government, aware of the governing ideas of the 
people, can act with a decision and energy often wanting 
to less democratic organisations. It is a very ugly thing 
to defy the Monroe doctrine in America, or to try to 
deprive Englishmen of what they believe, after full dis- 
cussion, to be theirown. Parliament discussing foreign 
affairs is like Parliament discussing finance; it is in a 
way ignorant, and it often commits blunders; but when 
the talking is done, the Government dare raise and spend 
millions where despots would be unable either to gather 
or disburse hundreds of thousands. We must take the 
good with the evil of our institutions; and though it is 
curious that increased strength should be the special 
good we get from our way of debating secret affairs in 
public, still strength in a nation, like courage in a soldier, 
is the one quality without which all the rest are valueless 
in crises. It is quite true that a man of surpassing 
genius for government, a compound of Bismarck and 
Cavour, might direct foreign affairs more ably, yet keep 
the nation as solidly united; but nations have for the 
most part to get on without such guides, and in their 
absence are safest and strongest under the Parlia- 
mentary system. Our people’s heads, at all events, 
do not get filled with wind, as they ought to do 
after a week’s debating; and when they have done 
the talking, they are ready, as they have so often 
proved, to act in a very large way. We are not afraid of 
Parliament, even in a really serious conjuncture like the 
present, though we certainly wish our people were not such 
devotees to precedent as to forbid the Foreign Minister to 
inform the representatives with his own lips of his reasons 
for his acts. That is stupid if anything is, but a demo- 
cracy always binds itself in withes, either of etiquette or 
law, and we suppose if we did but know the truth, those 
withes help to prevent it from dissolving into clouds 
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i flying particles. There is nothing on earth 
gee oe a ot or to use than twitch, but it will 
turn the drifting sandheaps into culturable soil. We cannot 
imagine even an English Foreign Office more happy 
because Parliament has assembled, yet that Office will 
knowin a fortnight what it can and cannot do, and that in 
itself is a condition of mind which makes for resolution. 
We dread nothing for this country when once its rulers, 
with the approval of its people, have resolved. 





LORD SALISBURY AND ARMENIA. 


HE powerful speech which Lord Salisbury, on Friday 
T week, addressed to the Nonconformist Unionist 
Association, was full of brilliant passages and gener- 
ally encouraging ; but on one subject its effect is, 
to readers if not to the audience, most depressing. 
Lord Salisbury appears not only to give up the cause 
of the Armenians for the present, but to give it up 
for ever. He not only pleads that Great Britain 
cannot save that wretched people—which, of course, if 
true, is a final excuse for not doing it—but that it is 
under no special obligation to try. He says, and says 
truly, that the engagement implied in the Treaty of 
Berlin binds no one Power more than another, all the 
Powers only agreeing among themselves to superintend 
the application of future “reforms” which the Sultan 
undertook to carry out, and which he of course says he is 
carrying out as well as he is able. Great Britain is not 
bound under that agreement to do more than urge her 
co-signatories to make the reforms real by the necessary 
compulsion; and if Europe will not do it, then the obliga- 
tion, so far as it is based upon that Treaty, may 
reasonably be held to be discharged. But the Foreign 
Secretary also says that there is no obligation under the 
Convention by virtue of which we hold the guardianship 
of Cyprus; and surely that is a very doubtful proposition. 
The words of the Convention upon the subject are :—“ In 
return [for general protection against enemies] his 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan promises to England to 
introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon later 
between the two Powers, into the Government, and for the 
protection of the Christian and other subjects of the 
Porte in these territories ; and in order to enable England 
to make necessary provision for executing her engagement, 
his Imperial Majesty the Sultan further consents to assign 
the Island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England.” Surely, if words have any meaning, the Sultan 
agreed specially with England as a separate Power to 
introduce reforms “for the protection of the Christians 
and other subjects of the Porte,” and Great Britain has 
therefore the right to urge, and if necessary compel, the 
Sultan to keep his promise. That is the meaning under- 
stood in every agreement with every Power, though in 
no agreement, out of international courtesy, is the use of 
force ever distinctly specified. Lord Salisbury says he 
drew the clause himself, and never intended to compel 
England to go to war with the Sultan; but surely the 
right to prevent a crime implies the obligation, if preven- 
tion be possible, to do it? If a policeman insists that a 
burglar shall get out of the area, and the burglar goes on 
burgling, the obligation on the policeman to use his 
muscles seems clearly to arise. Lord Salisbury will 
hardly contend that England is not in the position of police- 
man, for, if so, why did she demand better treatment for 
Christians from Turkey any more than from France or any 
other Power? Her existence depends, as Lord Salisbury 
himself recently pointed out, upon her obedience to laws laid 
down for her by those who keep her alive. Indeed, in all the 
negotiations of the past six months, Great Britain has 
either been guilty of rare impertinence, or she has been 
interfering as one of the police of the world, to prevent 
the continuance of a crime which Lord Salisbury himself 
acknowledges to be as bad as any crime committed by 
Tchengis Khan, or Tamerlane, or any other of the historic 
enemies of the human race. Moreover, had the work not 
been too dangerous, Lord Salisbury would never have 
dreamed of questioning what the obligation of England 
was, but would have appealed to the country to fulfil what 
he would have called its duty, by a direct application of 
naval and military force. We do not suppose he himself 
would question this for a moment, and we are therefore 
thrown back entirely upon his second excuse. 


That, if it is well founded, is final, for it is the 





plea of inability put in its most absolute form. A 
paralytic is of course not to blame if he does not 
stop a murder, nor a healthy policeman if he cannot 
reach either the murderer or his victim. Lord Salisbury 
says the defence of the Armenians demands the military 
occupation of Armenia, and the British Army cannot get 
there. His words are:—“If the Sultan of Turkey came 
and met us in the open sea, I have no doubt we osala cope 
with five or six Sultans; but if the Sultan of Turkey is 
in the Taurus, near Lake Van and the Armenian vilayets, 
in the impassable mountains inhabited by a population of 
the roughest and most fanatical character, it is really not 
worth arguing. England by herself could not have 
assumed the military occupation of those provinces.” We 
doubt the fact, as a mere fact, if Turkey stood alone, for 
Persia would have been delighted to aid us at a price, 
and Lord Roberts is one of at least ten Generals who 
would be delighted to fight their way from Bagdad to 
Armenia against any force the Sultan could bring into the 
field. Lord Salisbury probably forgets, as every publicist 
who has written on the subject, we notice, forgets, the 
ease with which Turkey can be assailed from the Persian 
Gulf by an expedition, the mere landing of which would 
be the signal for a universal Arab insurrection. It would, 
however, be too unfair to press that argument. Lord 
Salisbury speaks as a great diplomatist must speak, and 
means that we could not reach Armenia, or coerce the 
Sultan, by open war, with the danger hanging over us that 
great Powers, perhaps many of them, would intervene. 
We could not, for example, hope to defeat Russia and 
Turkey acting together in Armenia, still less Russia, 
Germany, and France, all combined in defence of the 
Sultan. To that we have no reply of any kind to 
offer. The statement is undeniable and unanswerable. 
It is doubtful if England alone could perform such a 
task if she devoted her whole strength to the enterprise ; 
certain that her people would not consent for any cause 
whatever to run a risk which they would consider positively 
immoral, the risk being one of destroying in fulfilment of 
a single good purpose, powers which may be devoted, 
indeed are devoted now, to the fulfilment of many. The 
non possumus is, the assumptions being granted, there- 
fore justified, and Lord Salisbury needs, and should rely 
upon, no other defence. But then, are the assumptions 
justified ? It is round that question the battle of argu- 
ment will rage, and until further information is before the 
public, we are bound to believe that Lord Salisbury, who 
alone knows the facts thoroughly, has full ground for his 
implications. He implies that Russia declined to act, and 
Mr. Balfour, who is so friendly to Russia that he woul: 
let her attain her great object of a safe port in the North 
Pacific, repeats the statement in a still more definite way. 
If that is true, and we see no valid reason to doubt it, 
then it is most probable that Russia would have resisted 
the coercion of the Sultan, and as that resistance 
carries the certain resistance of France, and the probable 
resistance of Germany—which has all along been fanatically 
anti- Armenian —the barrier may well have been one 
which could not be broken without an explosion, which 
would have caused calamities as great as the destruction 
of the Armenian people. Scores of people, many of them 
well-informed, are saying that Russia could not have re- 
fused ; that the terms offered to her were not high enough ; 
or that the opposition of Russia should have been risked 
in a cause so noble and so immediate; but little of that is 
consistent with political sense. It is mere foolishness for 
irresponsible persons like ourselves, or other journalists of 
the same opinions, or Mr. Gladstone, or Mr. Gore, to 
affirm that that could be done which the Foreign Office, 
which knows the facts, affirms to be physically impossible. 
Upon any other branch of the subject discussion may 
continue for ever; but as to the strength to be opposed 
to us the Foreign Office, and the Foreign Office 
alone, can know the truth. If it says, as it does 
say, that the strength is too great to be defeated 
without an effort it is impossible to make, there, till 
the facts are controverted, is an end of the discussion. 
We shall see when Parliament meets on what ground the 
Government has made up its mind, but till the grounds 
are published the big fact that the Foreign Office believes 
its facts sufficient to justify it in accepting a damaging 
diplomatic defeat is, and ought to be, reason for accepting 
with sorrowful resignation the apparently inevitable. 


What motive bas influenced Europe to such a decision 
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we are at a loss even to conceive. It is utterly unlike 
» Russia to refuse a great province to be obtained with the 
consent of mankind by doing work, the protection of the 
Christians of the East, which she has always declared to 
be her special mission in dealing with her secular foe. 
It is utterly unlike Germany to concern herself about 
objects in pursuit of which she could gain nothing, 
and which are not worth, as Prince Bismarck said, 
the “bones of one Pomeranian grenadier.” And it 
is utterly unlike France to join Germany in enabling 
Russia, or compelling Russia, to abstain from a profitable 
seizure which would have brought her general honour. 
There must be some explanation; but what it can be is, 
for the present at all events, absolutely indiscernible. Of 
those put forward, only one is even intelligible; and this 
one, that Russia hopes to acquire all Turkey with the con- 
sent of the Sultan, is to us incredible or silly. That 
theory actually assumes that Abd-ul-Hamid, a timid 
Tiberius, is slaughtering his own Christian taxpayers in 
order that another Christian, whom his dynasty has 
fought for four hundred years, may reap all the profit 
of the transaction. Many things may be true, but that 
stretches credulity too far. 





MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S RESIGNATION. 


O-DAY Mr. Justin McCarthy resigns the post which 

he has so long held,—against the grain, as we 
believe, both of his taste and of his genius,—of stop-gap 
in place of Mr. Parnell. We have no doubt that he will 
put off the burden with much more than the usual joy, 
and much less than the usual regret, of resignation. In 
general, at the last moment of any prolonged service, 
men feel far more keenly that they are giving up a good 
part of their lives, than that they are giving up a good 
part of their troubles. They remember that they are 
preparing to be more insignificant, and they forget for 
the moment that they are also preparing to be more at 
leisure. Mr. Justin McCarthy will no doubt imagine, 
perhaps with but little truth, that he is losing in political 
significance; but he will certainly remember also that he 
will no longer open his post-bag to find himself publicly 
addressed as “ My dear Justin” by a man twenty-five 
years his junior, and with less than half his literary 
culture. In fact, the great sacrifice of his life must have 
been his acceptance of the office which he is just about 
to lay down. Mr. Justin McCarthy has never, so far as 
outsiders can judge, thrown his heart into politics. He 
has had a genuine literary talent, and very little, we 
should think, of that enjoyment in asserting his own will 
which we call ambition. In fact we should wonder greatly 
that he had ever entered political life at all, if there were 
not, as we know there are, so many men who like to 
try experiments on life, and who are very slow in finding 
out whether the experiments have succeeded or not. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, however, must have known perfectly 
well that the literary vocation did suit him, and must 
have felt hundreds of times that the political vocation 
did not. It brought him into association with all sorts 
of fanaticism which he must have viewed with astonish- 
ment, with all sorts of violence which he must have 
viewed with disgust, with all sorts of unscrupulous- 
ness which he must have found at least uncongenial, 
and with all sorts of sanguine and wild expectations 
which he must have regarded with amusement and con- 
tempt. And yet he has endured this life for no less than 
sixteen years, and endured it in a very aggravated and 
almost intolerable form since he superseded Mr. Parnell 
in name but not in power in the winter of 1890. We 
should regard Mr. Justin McCarthy as nearly the most 
patriotic man of his day, if we did not think him far too 
acute not to have seen the questionable side of the 
Irish Home-rule agitation as well as the side which 
has, we suppose, reconciled him to the unwelcome duties 
of playing stop-gap to a headless party which only wants 
a head-piece, but refuses to have a head, and therefore 
placed him in Mr. Parnell’s position. To try to keep things 
together for so many years, and to be perfectly aware 
that he could not keep them together; to spoil a career 
for which he felt himself to be fit, for the sake of a career 
for which he knew himself to be unfit; to expose himself 
to all sorts of insults as well as worries, and yet to recog- 
nise that he had accomplished nothing by the sacrifice worth 
accomplishing at all; to watch his party going to pieces, 








like an ill-lashed raft, and to feel that if any one werg 
ae for its break-up it was he, the nominal leader: 
and to have at the bottom of his heart, as we can hardly 
doubt that so skilful a literary man must have had, 2, 
spite of the language of his letter of resignation, at least a 
keen speculative doubt whether the policy he had adopted 
could have made Ireland either happy or prosperous, even 
if it could have been realised, must have been, we should 
suppose, one of the most painful reflections that a subtle 
mind could have entertained. How often he must have 
wished that Mr. Healy could have been in his place and suf. 
fered all his woes without displaying any of his forbearance! 
How keenly he must have desired to see him attempting 
to rule without any of Mr. Parnell’s cold indifference and 
without any of his own easy savoir-faire. How profoundly 
he must have wondered what would really come of a 
separate Irish Parliament distracted by all the passions 
which he saw fermenting around him,—passions which 
had driven Mr. Sexton into retirement, and Mr. Dillon 
into a sort of political delirium, and which had all but 
exhausted his own nearly inexhaustible patience. He 
must, we think, often have mused sadly on the possible 
curses of a granted prayer, if a Constitution should 
really be given to Ireland which would place great prizes 
within the reach of hundreds of competitors without any 
practical sobriety, or any real sense of the necessity that, 
somehow or other, the Queen’s Government must be 
carried on. If we judge Mr. McCarthy aright, he must 
have often and often, during the last few years, have felt 
that he had sacrificed literary leisure which might have 
been very fruitful, for duties which he could not possibly 
perform successfully, and which, even if he could have per. 
formed them with the most marvellous success, would have 
plunged Ireland into a whirlpool of political trouble fatal 
to the prosperity of its own people as well as to the 
tranquillity of the sister-kingdoms. We are not imputing 
to Mr. Justin McCarthy the smallest insincerity, for we 
all know how the passion for a country’s independence 
will overrule all considerations of prudence or fear, and 
assert the absolute duty of running any risk, however 
terrible, rather than give it up. But we do think that 
there can have been few victims of the Home-rule will- 
of-the-wisp who can have suffered more acutely, with 
less serious hope of any good result, than Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. 

It is rather a melancholy question as to who will succeed 
him. We suppose it will be Mr. Sexton, if Mr. Sexton 
can be persuaded to take up such a burden after having 
once experienced the immense relief of laying it down, 
But we can hardly wish Mr. Sexton so hopeless a task as 
that which he would take upon himself if he tried to re- 
form a broken party with very little ground for hope, with 
a multitude of half-healed feuds, and with a people behind 
him who take far more delight in those feuds than they 
do in the nominal object of their party organisation. Mr. 
Dillon, of course, could only be elected leader if there were 
any prospect of permanently excluding Mr. Healy from 
Parliament, which, as we suppose, there is not. And as 
for Mr. Blake, the expedient of borrowing Mr. Blake from 
Canada, has, we imagine, virtually failed. Mr. Blake has 
brought with him those moderate and constitutional ideas 
which no doubt would be quite essential for any successful 
experiment in Home-rule, but which for that very reason 
wholly unfit him for satisfying the political cravings of 
the Irish people. Ireland does not want a constitutional 
statesman, and hardly understands what a constitutional 
statesman means. She craves another able despot like 
Mr. Parnell, and such a leader is not forthcoming. A 
man of genius like Mr. Sexton is too fastidious and 
thin-skinned for the post of leader. A man like Mr. 
Blake is far too sober and statesmanlike. For the time 
we cannot help thinking that the Anti-Parnellites would 
do better to go without a leader,—to follow Mr. John 
Redmond when he is reasonable, and to criticise him, 
even sharply, when he is not. The Irish people are not 
in a condition for constitutional leadership, nor are they 
likely to get any more external support such as fed the old 
Fenian agitation. The violent men in America and the 
Colonies are sick of their ill-success, and the more prudent 
men at home are in despondency at Mr. Gladstones 
gigantic failure. All things point to the need of a period 
of suspense, and to the expediency of letting Mr. Horace 
Plunkett obtain what he can of aid for Ireland from 4 
benevolent Government with its powerful constitutional 
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majority. Mr. Sexton would be wise if he remained in 
hietent, and declined to arm himself for the siege which 
has now lasted far longer than the siege of Troy without 


any visible result. 





THE FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


E confess ourselves unable to understand the line 
W the Times is taking about South African affairs, 
which to our thinking is unduly favourable to the 
capitalists ; but there can be no question that the con- 
ductors of the great journal do one thing which, on the 
Continent and in America, would be considered Quixotically 
honourable. They publish from their correspondent at 
Johannesburg, what are virtually leading articles dia- 
metrically opposed to the views which they themselves 
express in their editorial columns. The drift of their articles 
is that the Boers are enemies; and that although huge 
mistakes have been committed, the British Government 
should use its vast strength to quicken the absorption of 
the Transvaal, and of course, though that is comparatively 
a detail, of the Orange River Free State. That is not the 
view of their correspondent. This able and impartial 
person, who it is clear from internal evidence has been 
accustomed to administration under conditions even more 
difficult than those of the Transvaal, lays it down as a 
primary datum that there is no inherent antipathy 
between Dutchmen and Englishmen in South Africa ; that 
they are rather opposing parties than opposing nations ; 
and that if “foreigners” can be kept out, they will 
speedily manage to discover a modus vivendi. He describes 
a little incident which occurred recently in a hotel in Johan- 
nesburg, probably under his own eyes, and which exactly 
illustrates his position. “A colonial met a Boer whom he 
had known before and asked him what he had been doing 
lately. The Boer said, ‘Fighting Jameson. Where 
have you been?’ The coionial said, ‘In gaol, for taking 
up arms at Johannesburg.’ A drunken Hollander who 
was standing by thereupon began abusing the colonial, but 
the Boer immediately supported him and kicked the 
Hollander out.” The correspondent, therefore, advises 
that Great Britain should be careful to retain her 
supremacy on the coast—to which it is quite clear Great 
Britain has made up her inner mind, once for all, even if 
the price is war with Germany—and should then make 
all reasonable concessions to the Boers, and leave them 
and the English immigrants to struggle as parties, not 
as nations, for power within their Republic. An Out- 
lander party has already formed itself within the Boer 
community, time is on the side of the English, and they 
know better than any other people how to carry through 
revolutions without civil war or economic ruin. ‘The Out- 
landers have no wish to see the British flag here, and would 
join with the present Transvaalers in the formation of a real 
Republic, and this Republic would necessarily coalesee with 
the other Colonies of South Africa. A Customs Union, 
uniformity of railway rates, and common postal and tele- 
graph facilities, would be gradually established, till the 
Republic, while retaining its autonomy in the fullest mea- 
sure, would be in practical federation with the rest of 
South Africa.” 

We see no need for formally repealing the Convention, 
but we are substantially in agreement with this corre- 
spondent, and are rather glad of the opportunity of de- 
fining precisely where we stand. We hold South Africa to 

a possession, actual or reversionary, of the British people 
of the greatest value, as valuable as Australia, more 
valuable than Canada, worth—for that is the concrete 
test of value—a great war, even with two first-class 
Powers fighting in combination. We would therefore, at 
any risk, repudiate any foreign interference until the 
East Coast had naturally and peacefully, in the progress 
of events, fallen into our hands. But we would keep 
honourably and Strictly the agreement under which the 
Boers were granted autonomy within their own dominion, 
and would leave it to time and the settlers to arrange 
among themselves for any unavoidable transfer of power ; 
it might be through a new mode of electing the executive, 
it might be through a concession of the franchise to 
immigrants after five years’ residence, it might be through 
the creation of a Boer Upper House empowered to veto 
any change in the written Constitution. It would be 


absurd as well as insincere to deny that in our opinion 
the result of that 


policy would be the gradual and rather 


rapid Anglicising of the Republics; but we also believe 
that the result, though an inevitable, would be a gradual 
and a peaceable one. The Dutch stock is, we know, 
sturdy and enduring,—so sturdy and so enduring 
that to this hour the descendants of the Dutch who 
settled in New York are conscious of a shade of difference 
between them and the New Englanders, and regard 
that difference with a certain self-esteem. They are, they 
think, not only more solid, but better-principled than the 
families around them. Nevertheless, the extraordinary, 
to us, we will frankly confess, unaccountable, absorbing 
force of the English has given them the controlling power 
in New York, as in all America north of Mexico, and in 
spite of the vastness of modern emigrations, that power 
will probably always remain in their hands. A new type of 
man arises, distinctively American, but it is as vain to say 
that he is not in all essentials English, as to say that the 
Saxon at home has not prevailed over every other element 
in the population. We expect to see the process repeated 
in South Africa, but we can perceive no reason why it 
should not be peaceful, or why, when the united Dominion 
is formed, as it will be formed, the different States should 
all enter it on exactly the same conditions. Scotland does 
not live under our laws, nor in Germany have Bavaria and 
Wiirtemberg precisely the same position. As for these 
businesses of Dr. Jameson and Mr. Rhodes, they are 
exasperating enough to statesmen because they involve so 
much discussion, but they are in their eyes only curious 
historical incidents which will pass away like the “ treason” 
of Aaron Burr, or that singular Western movement of 
which the secret history has never been written, and of 
which General Fremont was supposed to be the pivot, or 
standard-bearer. Each generation keeps itself interested 
and attentive to affairs by exaggerating the importance of 
such occurrences; but the Outlanders will be forgotten 
like the Repealers, and Mr. Rhodes will pass like Mr. 
Parnell, or, if his friends like that analogy better, like 
Raleigh or Sir John Childe. What the British people 
have to do is to see that the history of the new people 
which is being born, and which is already tainted by the 
presence of a black race, and the fierceness which is 
generated in the dominant caste by black resistance, should 
not be further tainted either by militarism or by pecuniary 
corruption. There has been too much violence, sometimes 
just, sometimes unjust, in the history of South Africa; 
and if the British people is to extend its sovereign pro- 
tection over the whole region—as it did virtually when it 
resolved to forbid German troops to land in Delagoa Bay 
—it must extend also the Puw Britannica, the régime of 
law, instead of wilfulness, under which nations grow 
serenely up to their destined height. The Boers must be 
persuaded or compelled to accept that régime, just as much 
as the English and the natives; but they do not seem 
unwilling, they have behaved during the recent occur- 
rences in a more than civilised manner, and if they are 
willing there is no reason why, within the regions given 
them by treaty, they should be prematurely or roughly 
deprived of their ascendency. It will depart in good time, 
as the ascendency of the Ten-pounders within these islands 
did. Of course, if all Boer policy is craft, and they are 
secretly intriguing to secure the blessings of German rule 
or French rule or Dutch rule, they must be deprived of 
any means of mischief; but we can see—and we have 
watched closely—no sign that they have any plan in their 
heads except to obtain friends outside if they are menaced 
with open force. Even judging as those politicians judge 
who only live for the Session, we see no loss which is to 
accrue to Great Britain from restoring the status quo; while 
to her permanent interests as a world-Power, we can see a 
very great gain. We are by nature and by history a 
people of compromises ; and to a people of compromises a 
repute for an even pedantic adherence to its bargains is a 
source of power. Now we did give these Boers, whether 

they are crafty or simple, by treaty a right of autonomy 

so long as they surrendered the right of making agree- 
ments with foreign Powers ; and we ought not, in pursuit 
of any imaginary interest, to take it away or even to plot 

for its being taken away. As to taking it away in the 

interest of goldfinders, promoters, and speculators, we do 

not believe that the nation, as a nation, will ever give such 

a project even the adhesion of a wish. In brief, our 
counsel is to try Dr. Jameson; to place the Chartered 

South Africa Company and all other Chartered Companies 








under the Colonial Office, acting as a Board of Control ; 
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to leave the Boers and the Outlanders to settle their 
domestic strife in peace ; and to watch Delagoa Bay with 
eyes that never sleep, and a force too strong for a surprise. 





MR. MORLEY AS POLITICAL CRITIC. 
i i critic lies deep in Mr. Morley. His series of 

speeches to the Montrose Boroughs do not repre- 
sent bim in a very practical light. He takes too much 
delight in finding fault, and even finds fault when the 
process of finding it is a good deal more laborious than 
the fault, when at last it is found, is conspicuous. It 
was not, we think, a very patriotic attitude for an ex- 
Minister to range himself so eagerly with the assailants 
of his country as to have been eager to scold Lord Salisbury 
for not being a more eloquent and emphatic advocate of 
the Monroe doctrine than he actually was. Surely it 
was quite enough for Lord Salisbury to say that he entirely 
sympathised with the American people in their zeal for 
President Monroe’s view, though he could not agree that 
International Law had adopted the doctrine, or that we 
were bound to give it any extension beyond that which it 
had in the mouth of its original promulgator. Yet that 
was Mr. John Morley’s first cavil against Lord Salisbury, 
—that he had not been quite so enthusiastically American 
in his language as to convince the American President 
and the American Minister that he is as eager to avoid 
differing from them unnecessarily, as Mr. Balfour or Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. Is it so certain that peace with 
the United States will be promoted by giving the impression 
that nothing would induce us to goto war? Weare as 
convinced as any one can be that such a war would be 
fratricidal. But still it would be a bad way to avoid it, 
to let President Cleveland see that he has the whip-hand of 
us, and has only to dictate our attitude to see it humbly 
adopted at once. If the German incident had not, per- 
haps fortunately, intervened, the United States might fairly 
have supposed that it was fear of them, not love of them, 
that made us so extravagantly pacific. Mr. Morley would 
have done better, both for the Opposition in general, and 
for the interests of peace, if he had pointed out that Lord 
Salisbury was absolutely right, especially as Mr. Olney had 
thought it necessary to use something like the language 
of diplomatic menace. 

But fortunately Mr. Morley has taken care to show the 
American statesmen, if they care to read his speeches with 
any care, that it is not in reference to the dispute with 
them that he finds most fault with our Government. He 
is nothing if not critical. He nicks holes when he cannot 
find them in almost all he says of our Government. He 
is like an invalid with a failing appetite, who is much 
more intent on finding fault with his food than on 
cating it. He is not only angry with Lord Salisbury 
for not being more of a Monroeist than President 
Monroe ever was, but he takes up his parable and 
warns Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour in language of 
solemn commiseration for the change in their foreign 
policy, even though he is so little disposed to develop 
his own meaning, that he leaves us in absolute per- 
plexity as to what his meaning was. In his speech at 
Brechin on Wednesday he discoursed in very enigmatic 
language, as if he were taking up his “dark speech upon 
the harp,” on the far-reaching results of that revolution 
in the principles of British foreign policy which Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour had each of them announced. 
So far as they announced any new departure we should 
certainly have supposed that Mr. Morley would have wel- 
comed the announcements with enthusiasm, for what they 
announced was that Turkey had lost English friendship, 
aud, indeed, had alienated her most disinterested pro- 
tector. But if that was what he alluded to we should 
have supposed that Mr. Morley would enunciate it clearly 
and give both Ministers his cordial support. But he 
does nothing of the kind. He is rather oracular and 
extremely paternal in warning them of the danger they 
are incurring in reversing their old policy ; and though 
he does not commit himself to any censure, he is very far 
indeed from giving them his blessing. ‘ He hoped that 
it might turn out for good, but let them not forget that 
it would be many a day, and perhaps after most of 
them were gone, before all the consequences of that 
change in their foreign policy not only to themselves, but 
to other European Powers, were realised even in the well- 


aca 
be said of that great reversal of policy, it had not been 
accomplished under circumstances which gave them an 
pride as British citizens.” Surely that is “the grieved 
though not angry” tone of the displeased paterfamiliag 
who never contemplates his own demise without a certain 
amount of majestic solemnity, and who expects hig 
offspring to receive the suggestion of such an event with 
a start of awe. It is hard to say what Mr. Morley meant, 
except that he meant to inspire a sense of dread in his 
audience without explaining what it was that he dreaded, 
But the hint that however this change might turn out, it 
had not been effected in a manner to which we could look 
back with any pride, was enough to show that his own 
feeling was not cordial, and was even more or less one of 
alarm at the proposed change. Is Mr. John Morley, of q)} 
men, among the prophets who augur ill from any alienation 
between the Sultan of Turkey and the advisers of the 
English Crown ? 

Nor is even this the most curious indication of the 
hole-picking mood in which Mr. Morley performed his 
duties as one of the leaders of the Opposition. In hig 
Forfar speech, where he got back to one of his own pet 
themes, the enormities of the House of Lords, he did not 
merely relapse into his usual mood of earnest denunciation, 
but had quite a new class of objections to make against 
the House of Lords, which showed him to be ing 
most hypercritical mood as a politician. He no longer 
insisted much on the mischievous power of the House 
of Lords, but dwelt chiefly on its great weakness. What 
did his audience think of a Second Chamber which 
could not deal with taxation, one of the most important 
of the fields of legislative energy ? What did they think 
of a Second Chamber which had no control of the 
Administration? What did they think of a Second 
Chamber which could not change the Government? In 
fact this part of Mr. Morley’s speech really was a speech 
for a strong Second Chamber which could scotch the 
wheels of Government and produce a deadlock by setting 
its will against the will of the House of Commons, That was 
surely a very odd turn to give toa denunciation of the House 
of Lords. He certainly meant that the Second Chamber, 
if it ought to exist at all, ought to be strong enough to 
block both legislation and administration, and not merely 
to delay sudden constitutional change,—that it ought 
to have the power to veto the will of the popular House even 
on such subjects as Money Bills; that it ought to be able 
to go far beyond the power of the present House of Lords, 
and to face boldly the will of the Commons. For 4 
Radical statesman that is surely a very quaint line to take. 
The chief excuse for the House of Lords has hitherto been 
that it cannot veto the will of the Commons except when 
the people are really with it, and when they disapprove 
and wish to reverse the policy of the Commons. But that 
appears to be very farfrom Mr. Morley’s view. He thinks 
that a great deal is to be said for a Second Chamber which 
can defy the First, but nothing for a Second Chamber 
which can only appeal to the people to know whether they 
really wish to do what the House of Commons assumes 
that they wish to do, although the country has never given 
a clear and decisive vote on the subject. Is not this such 
a view as only a critic who is ready to find fault with 
everything, whether it be really what he approves or not, 
would put forward? Mr. Morley is getting so contentious 
that we should not be much surprised to find him making 
it a great crime in the Government that they had not, a8 
they might have done, enhanced the prerogatives of the 


Crown. 





MR. BALFOUR AND EDUCATION. 


R. BALFOUR’S handling of the Education question 

in his speech at Bristol, was important in two ways 

In the first place, he announced that “ without question 
the subject will be dealt with by Bull.” The Government 
will not be content with simply modifying the Code. They 
mean to do something which cannot be done by a mere 
minute of the Education Department. This news 18 
specially welcome because it points to a conception of what 
is needed, which goes beyond the mere maintenance 0 
existing voluntary schools. These schools are doing most 
useful work, and justice and economy alike demand that 
they shall be saved from the destruction which awaits the 
majority of them if nothing is done to avert it. Bu 








informed and reflective minds of men well versed in those 
complex and intricate transactions. Whatever else might 





existing voluntary schools do not cover the whole ground, 


and even where they do cover the whole ground, they 
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snvolve an injustice similar in kind to that which exists in 


districts where Board-schools have exclusive possession. 

What we demand is that parents who are compelled by 

law to send their children to efficient schools should be 

enabled to obey the law without doing violence to their 
religious convictions. In the absence of such a provision 
they are placed under a religious disability of a most 
serious kind,—an inability to give their children a religious 
education. So long as the Cowper-Temple clause remains 
in force, and so long as there are thousands of parishes in 
which there is only one school, this disability will continue. 
What is wanted to remove it is first a provision by which 
the minority in every district shall be enabled to secure 
religious teaching for its children in the school building, 
and as part of the school course, either by the erection of 
new voluntary schools, or by the provision of separate 
religious instruction in existing schools, whether Board or 
voluntary. Changes of this kind can only be made by Act 
of Parliament, and if all that the Government contemplate 
is an addition to the money grants already given, an 

Act of Parliament would be superfluous. The combina- 

tion of these two facts enables us to measure the 

significance of Mr. Balfour’s words. 

In the second place, Mr. Balfour made short work of 

certain accidental features of the English system which 
Radical speakers and writers delight in dressing up as 
eternal and immutable principles. These accidents, 
parading as essentials, are two,—one, that Imperial aid 
must not be given in any very large amount—this qualifi- 
cation has to be introduced to cover the fact that Radicals 
make no objection to the continuance of existing grants— 
without the safeguard of local as well as Imperial control; 
the other, that where a school is supported out of the 
rates, denominational teaching must be excluded from the 
curriculum. Very well, says Mr. Balfour, let. us take 
these principles, and see to what they will lead you. And 
then comes a demonstration that will exercise Radical 
ingenuity for some time to come. Consistent adherence 
to the first principle will commit the Opposition to the 
abolition of the Irish education system. Consistent 
adherence to the second principle will commit the Radical 
Opposition to the abolition of the Scottish education 
system. Principles, if they are worth anything, do not 
change with a mere change of place. What is wrong on 
one side of the Tweed or of St. George’s Channel, cannot 
be right on the other side. That no less drastic remedy 
will avail is obvious from Mr. Balfour’s description 
of the two systems. “The whole education in Ireland 
is what we in England should call the denomina- 
tional system ”’—a system “in which the great majority 
of managers are clergy, either Roman Catholic or 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian clergy, in which denomi- 
nationalism is taught, subject to a conscience clause, every 
day, and in which every day practically the whole burden 
of the cost falls on the Imperial exchequer.” That is the 
Irish system—denominational schools, Imperial payments, 
no local control; and to the abolition of any system 
founded on this basis, the English Radicals stand pledged. 
But how about their Irish allies? The difficulties that 
have arisen between them in regard to the English 
Education question, will be the merest trifles compared 
with what they will have to face if they presume to touch 
education in Ireland. It is easy, and also pleasant, to 
Imagine the attitude of Archbishop Walsh, or of Mr. 
Healy, or of Mr. Dillon, if they were asked by their 
Radical allies in England to support the introduction into 
Ireland of a “really national” system of education,—a 
system, that is, which should exclude denominational 
teaching from all State-supported schools. Even the 
stalwart secularism of Mr. T. P. O'Connor would be 
staggered by such a proposal as this; while the party 
wirepullers would be running to and fro imploring the 
party leaders not to sanction a proposal which would 
hardly leave the Liberal party a single Irish vote, or a 
chance of retaining power if ever they succeeded in 
regaining it. 

So much for the combination of Imperial aid with 
denominational teaching. For an object-lesson in the 
combination of rate-aid with denominational teaching, Mr. 
Balfour takes us to Scotland. “There is not a School 
Board in the whole of Mr. Asquith’s division in which at 
this very moment there is not denominational teaching of 
the strictest kind carried on.” The Scottish people are 


“unanimously of opinion that the national svstem of 


education ought to include denominational teaching of 
religion ; and so far is this carried in Scotland that not 
only do the School Boards in almost every case teach 
denominational religion ...... but even though the 
School Board may have provided a sufficient number of 
places for every child in the parish ; still, if there be thirty 
children of a different denomination from the majority 
who desire to have denominational teaching, they have a 
right to claim public funds and to erect a school which 
shall be supported out of public funds.” That is the 
Scottish system,—denominational schools, rate -aid, and 
ample protection for every appreciable religious minority ; 
and to the abolition of any system founded on this basis 
the English Radicals stand pledged. But how about their 
Scottish allies ? Scotland is not a country to be treated 
lightly by Radicals even of the highest position. “ Most of 
their leaders,” as Mr. Balfour remarked, “ sit for Scottish 
seats, or wish to sit for Scottish seats; and even Mr. 
Asquith will have at the least to observe a prudent silence 
about the place of religion in education when the next 
General Election comes round. The late Government did 
not mend their position in Scotland by the inclusion of 
Disestablishment in their programme, and if they wish 
to damage it beyond all hope of immediate repair, they 
cannot do better than pledge themselves to the exclusion 
of denominational teaching from all rate-aided schools. 
We have no hope, however, that they will do anything of 
the kind. It is only in England that “ the desire to teach 
religion under a denominational system is regarded as a 
crime which should be punished by a fine.” 

To these two “ principles,” Mr. Balfour opposes three 
hardsbips which are involved in the existing system in 
England. There is the present hardship to the ratepayer 
in a School Board district who values religious education, 
and so has to pay for two schools instead of one. Put it 
how you like, that is a fine inflicted by way of penalty for 
his obstinate preference for religious education. There is 
the present hardship to the parents in districts where there 
is only a Board-school, who are deprived of the chance of 
giving their children an elementary education which shall 
not exclude denominational religion on six days of the 
week, and leave it to be taught on the seventh by the 
irregular and unskilful volunteers who make up the bulk 
of Sunday-school teachers. Why should the State give 
these parents one choice, and one choice only,—the 
choice, that is, between Cowper-Templeism and secu- 
larism? There is the prospective hardship to the rate- 
payers, which will become present if voluntary schools are 
allowed to become extinct, and more than a million and a 
half a year has to be found to take the place of voluntary 
effort. That this is the least serious hardship of the three, 
we admit, but in days when the burdens of the rate- 
payer are increasing in all directions, it seems a singularly 
thriftless thing to throw away annually a million and a - 
half of money in order to gratify a fad which you have 
not the courage to apply to Scotland or Ireland. It is 
often urged in mitigation of this piece of folly that 
voluntary subscriptions are decreasing in amount. Let 
us put an imaginary case. Suppose certain charitable 
people undertook to raise a thousand pounds a year for 
the relief of the unemployed in a particular district, that 
at the end of ten years these subscriptions had doubled, 
but that, owing to the more than proportionate increase 
in the number of the unemployed, the sum received by 
each person relieved at the end of the ten years was 
actually less than at the beginning; would this show any 
diminution of effort on the part of the donors of the fund ? 
On the contrary, they would be giving as much again as 
they had given in the first instance. The fact that it had 
to be divided among more than twice the number of the 
original recipients might show that poverty had grown 
greater, but not that charity had grown less. If the 
English people have the good sense and the love of justice 
with which they are credited, they will make short work of 
such fallacies as this. They will not throw away money 
that is freely offered them simply because what is asked 
in return is liberty to teach religion. 





THE FRENCH ARMY. 


E have always held that a war with England would 
not be really popular in France because it would 
be a maritime war,—that is, one in which the honours, if 





any, must necessarily fall to the Navy. But the French 
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Army, though it may not be jealous of the Navy, wants 
honour for itself, not for the sister-service. And the French 
Army, if we reckon the Reserve, as we must do, is the 
nation in arms. Hence, the nation would not care for a 
war with England ; would look upon it as one which might 
very likely prove a source of little or no military glory. A 
very striking confirmation of this view is provided by the 
Times’ correspondent in his telegram to Wednesday’s paper. 
M. de Blowitz notices the great want of enthusiasm which 
has attended the end of the Madagascar expedition. The 
incident has been far less popular, and a cause of far less 
enthusiasm, than the Dahomey campaign, which was ona 
very much smaller scale, and achieved much smaller 
results. The explanation of this curious fact is, says M. 
de Blowitz, that there was fighting in Dahomey but 
none in Madagascar. In Dahomey, the Army was 
able to do something and to achieve visible glory. 
In Madagascar the fever and the bad roads were the 
only foes worth thinking of, and there was nothing 
approaching real fighting. The nation, much to the relief 
and satisfaction of the civilian rulers of the Republic, is 
not in the least inclined to make heroes out of the Mada- 
gascar soldiers. 


The striking fact thus exhibited makes it worth while to 
consider for a moment the position of the French Army. 
In many ways it is very different from that of any of the 
other armies based on conscription. In Germany military 
service is not popular, though it is no doubt endured with 
resignation by all, and also though the vast majority of the 
nation is proud of the Army. No one professes to enjoy 
the two years with the colours, or to regard it as anything 
but a hardship to have to serve. If any proof is wanted 
of the unpopularity of the service, take the number of 
suicides of private soldiers. In France, though the people 
are no more disinclined from suicide than are the Germans, 
there is, we believe, far less inclination shown by the 
soldiers to escape the miseries of barrack life by suicide. 
Of course the French peasant or the French bourgeois dis- 
likes leaving home, but when he is once in barracks he 
finds his existence not so disagreeable. Life there is, in- 
deed, not unlike public school life of a rough kind, and 
the man whose friends can manage to let him have 
a few francs to pend every week can be perfectly 
happy, while those are richer and have an allow- 
ance often “do themselves” extremely well, to use the 
slang phrase of the day. Go to a Parisian restaurant 
and watch a party of five or six young privates dining 
together at a table by themselves. They behave almost 
exactly like undergraduates, and hurry off at the end just 
like men in college who have to be back by a certain 
hour. Another fact which mitigates the severity and 
strain of army service in France is the fact that the Army 
is very popular with a nation so full of military patriotism 
as the French. All classes—rich and poor, Radical and 
Reactionary, and even the Socialists—love the Army, and 
the man in the red trousers is sure to be petted and 
welcomed wherever he appears. In Germany this may be 
so among the rich, but by the Socialists, who in many 
places secretly, if not openly, constitute almost the whole 
of the poor, the Army as at present organised, with 
its Imperial head and noble-born officers, is viewed 
with suspicion and hatred. They may not dislike the 
private soldier, but look on him as a man condemned to 
misery, possibly to the shame of having to shoot down his 
own fellow-citizens. To illustrate what we have been saying 
as to the attitude towards the Army adopted by the ordinary 
Frenchman, we may cite yet another portion of M. de 
Blowitz’s communication. After noticing thatthe French 
national character remains, in spite of everything, “ full 
of the military instinct and passion,” he goes on to declare 
that any one can verify this observation, which is patent 
toall. “As every Frenchman is a soldier, we have,” he 
says, “only to note the psychological change which 
military service induces in the young men who are forced 
to live in barracks. They go there without bitterness or 
wrath, and, even if they serve their time impatiently, the 
military spirit immediately lays hold of them.” They 
become passionately devoted to the uniform, and after a 
few weeks the barracks are no longer repugnant. They 
feel more or less at home, and “thus the enormous soldier 
machine, which never runs down day or night, annually 
turns out 200,000 men imbued with the military spirit and 
themselves its propagandists.” We cannot doubt that 
this is a very true picture of the attitude of France 








towards her military service. Partly through the adowi, 
owards her military service. Par rough the : 
of a somewhat slacker and more humane discipline? 
partly through the natural love of the people for mili 
pomp and circumstance—is not this at bottom what we 
mean by the military instinct P—France has contrived 
to relieve herself of the worst miseries of the conscription 
She is no longer bowed to the earth with grief by having 
every year to turn her whole crop of young men into the 
military mill, there to be ground for two years. 


One cannot speak or think of the French Army without 
at once comparing it with the German. If we strip off the 
coverings and come to the naked fact, the two armies exig, 
for the purpose of fighting each other, and therefore 
the prime question is, “ Which will win, which will be ths 
best able to stand the strain of war?” No doubt the 
fact that the French Army is popular, is a great ‘gain 
in peace and, to a certain extent, a gain in war. The 
light-hearted, enthusiastic soldier will do wonders when 
he is on the rising wave. If, however, the popularity of 
the Army has been bought by a sacrifice of the essentials 
of discipline, it has been bought far too dear. When 
once nations are at war, the popularity or unpopularity of 
military service matters in truth very little. All that the 
soldier thinks of is winning, for he knows that, in the 
long-run, winning is the road of safety and of life, and 
soldiers, like other men, think of their lives, The 
grievances of the barracks are all sunk in the instant 
need for standing shoulder to shoulder; and if thege 
grievances were only the phenomena of rigid discipline, 
men in the field may easily come to regard them as 4 
source of safety. The unhappy conscript, if his unhappi- 
ness be due not to a weak spirit, but to the iron strict. 
ness of the discipline under which he is drilled, may 
fight quite as well, nay better, than he whose barrack-life 
has been so pleasant that it has failed to make him 
feel the awful seriousness of war. The men who set 
their teeth, and fire in dour, stubborn, gloomy earnestness, 
are often better soldiers than those to whom a campaign 
seems a kind of picnic. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that the martinet style of discipline may 
conceivably be carried too far, and may result in breaking 
the spirit of the soldier, and in turning him into a 
mere machine. What is wanted is a discipline which 
produces perfect loyalty to the officer and perfect 
obedience, but which at the same time leaves the soldier 
his independence and his power of initiative when 
initiative is required. The soldiers of Grant and 
Sherman, towards the end of the war, had these qualities 
to perfection; and if we mistake not, our own soldiers at 
the present day have them as largely developed as they 
can be developed in time of peace. Possibly the French 
private has them too, But be that as it may, the French 
Army is one of the most formidable engines of war that 
the world has ever seen, and is far less of a national 
burden than might have been imagined. It is, morally as 
well as physically, the nation in arms, and exactly reflects 
the characteristics of the French people. 








THE VALUE OF MYSTERY. 


\ E said something last week on the unscientific dislike 

of scientific men to dwell on that idea of the mystery 
in which all science originates, and from which it starts. 
Physical science of all kinds originates in what must be to 
us mystery. We have no more power to explain the first law 
of motion than we have to explain the origin of force. Left 
to ourselves, we should have said that a moving particle 
would certainly not continue to move without external aid, 
instead of saying as we do that it would go on eternally in 
the same line of direction, and with the same velocity, until 
it encounters some other resisting or disturbing movement. 
Laws of this kind, so far from being obvious, are very remote 
inferences from observed phenomena, and even when grasped, 
are to us utterly mysterious. So, too, are electrical and 
chemical laws, while the laws of consciousness, memory, will, 
and right or wrong, are still fuller of mystery to 15, 
though the latter reveal themselves to our consciences long 
before the former reveal themselves to our perceptions. 
But it is a mistake to suppose that mystery, as mystery, bas 
any spiritual value for its own sake. The mystic is wise, not 
because there is so much which he cannot pretend to compre- 
hend, so much indeed which he cannot even understand, but 
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pecause the fact that he does not comprehend it, does not | transcendental mystic who is rather elated at his own con- 


a 'e if haply,” as St. Paul says, “ he may feel after and find” 


it, There are some people in the world who will not meddle 
with any region in which they cannot at once attain to clear 
conceptions. ; 
want to get into the clear light at once. Well, such persons are 
foolish, because they ignore the conditions of finite life; as 
foolish as the child would be who wovld not use his fingers 
and his ears and eyes because the sensations and the sounds 
and sights which constituted his experience would be all at first 


| 


| 


n understand it, is not enough to deter him from seeking | fusion of mind, and the confusion he scatters round him, is 


the very last person to understand the true attitude of the 
learner. Not to ignore the mysteries of life is one thing, and 
to wrap oneself voluntarily and ostentatiously in them is quite 


They detest the attitude of groping. They | another. To recognise the inevitable mysteries of life, is for a 


| 
| 


finite being true humility; but wherever he can get a clue to 
them, he seizes eagerly on that clue, and is never so delighted 
as when he can dispel a mystery, even though it only intro- 
duces a new mystery in place of that which has been dis- 
pelled. The childlike mind is by no means one which 


confused and uninforming. The mystic is wise only so far as | revels in clouds and mystifying language. Yet the childlike 


he will not allow mystery to deter him from attempting to 
penetrate it, because he does not prefer feeling his way in the 
dark, to not feeling his way at all. A limited being who does 
not explore carefully the limits of his own faculties, neglects 
one of the most hopeful sources of further knowledge. To 
omniscience there is of course no mystery. But to those who 
are not only not omniscient, but are capable of grasping very 
little, it is the highest wisdom to stretch out in all directions 
for help and guidance; otherwise, instead of enlarging the 
ephere of their knowledge and experience, they will either 
stand still or retrograde. If a hand is stretched out to a 
child in the dark, he eagerly seizes it in the hope that he wili 
be guided by some one who knows the surroundings better 
than he does. And that is the true wisdom of the mystic, 
not to love darkness or hesitation for its own sake, but not to 
dread it so much that he will not grope his way, first towards 
the swift inferences of which even the blind are capable, and 
then towards the light itself. It is perfectly true, indeed, 
that the more knowledge we gain, the wider becomes the 
area in which we must at first grope if we would make pro- 
gress at all. Even the mathematician comes upon insoluble 
problems in every direction. The wider is any man’s know- 
ledge of life, the more extended is the field in which he well 
knows that he may lose himself at any moment. The wise 
man is always a mystic, not because he loves mystery for its 
own sake, but because he cannot dispel mystery without 
opening his mind on every side to indications which will 
enable him to push it a little further back, and so open 
his own view to a still more extensive surface of the 
unknown. To a finite being all advance in knowledge 
is an advance through the shadows. If the prophets 
had been afraid of mystery, where would have been the 
light of revelation? You cannot take away any veil 
from the Infinite Being without partially dazzling the eyes 
of a finite being. Impatience with mystery is impatience 
with God, who must always be a mystery to us. All the same 
it is not wise to prefer no knowledge to partial knowledge. 
And those who do, will only wrap the veil even more closely 
around them instead of lifting it here and there so that they 
may get a glimpse of the right way. If you love illumination, 
you must not shrink from half-lights, for it is always half- 
lights that break the darkness. The more we know, the more 
fully we recognise our ignorance, but this very extended 
knowledge of our own ignorance is really one of the most 
useful parts of our knowledge. We move to knowledge by 
making better acquaintance with our own blindness, so that 
if we shrink from mystery, we shrink from dispelling it. 


At the same time it is a mistake to suppose that mystery is 
to be gloried in for its own sake. If we see anything that is 
really above and beyond us rightly, we see it imperfectly, 
simply because it is above and beyond us, but we do not glory 
in the imperfection of our vision, but’ in what seems to us 
its brightness and clearness. If we could see anything 
perfectly, we must see it imperfectly before we see it per- 
fectly, and we value the imperfect sight, not for its imper- 
fection, but for its promise of less and less imperfection 
as time goes on. We do not value the dawn because 
the twilight is so faint, but because the promise of better 
light is so near. It is not the mystic who gloats over his 
mysticism who is the true kind of mystic, but the mystic 
who loves to grope his way to the light instead of boasting of 
the clouds in which he is wrapped. Those who love darkness 
rather than light, either do so because their deeds are evil, or 
because their intellects are narrow. It is true humility to be 
Willing to learn from any source however lowly, or however 
painfully we may feel our own inferiority; but then willing- 
ness to learn, and to learn how slow we are in learning, is not 
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pride in our own cloudiness, but rather shame in it. The 





mind has no dread of what it cannot penetrate, and never 
finds an excuse in the mysteries of life for exaggerating them 
and glorying in the dark mantle of its own ignorance. The 
desire to learn is humble, but humility never prompts a 
desire to remain below in the darkness, but only a candid 
recognition of the great distance which it has still to traverse 
towards the light. It is only a stilted and unnatural pride 
that exalts mystery into a sort of merit and distinction. The 
better mystics have always been persons of fine moral dis- 
crimination, who could catch a divine hint where keener 
intellects might have missed it. The grandiose and trans- 
cendentul mystic, who delighted to record that he had only 
once been understood, and even then had been misunder- 
stood, brought little help to mankind. Mysticism of the 
healthy kind is a recognition of half-lights, not a mere 
plunge into darkness. It is only on the edge of the light 
that you can recognise a true mystery, and it is the light 
side of mystery, not its dark side, which attracts the humble 
mind. The great value to human beings in the recognition 
of mystery, is that it rivets their attention on the points 
where light and shadow meet in human life and thought,— 
andso prevents them from either forgetting their own profound 
ignorance, or underrating the extent of what they may gain 
by study, thought, and observation. As an eclipse shows us 
how much we may learn by watching a moving shadow, so the 
study of mystery is often the prelude to a great accession of 
knowledge. 





THE BIOGRAPHIES OF SMALL MEN. 


E entirely agree, from one point of view, with Mr. 
Sidney Lee, who on Friday week delivered a lecture 

on biography at the Royal Institution, and that, we suspect, 
is his own point. He is the editor of “The Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and he naturally thinks, or, at all events 
ought to think, that a niche in the temple over which he 
presides is, for the majority of men, an admirable memorial. 
We can cordially endorse that view. Within his vast col- 
lection, no one not of the first rank in history can obtain an 
overplus of space, no one’s history can be drowned in words, 
no one’s feats can be recorded except in close-packed sen- 
tences. There is no room for letters that should never have 
been published; no space for speeches, neither amusing nor 
nutritious; no accommodation for details as to the wife’s 
relations, or laudatory clippings from newspapers unable to 
fill their columns. Surplusage must in such an undertaking 
embarrass the editor, who must perforce be a very genius for 
cutting down and limiting record to the few facts and ideas 
which about the majority of men are worth preserving. His 
object must be brevity, his passion condensation, his habit 
the exclusion of all the rubbish without which, to friends and 
relations, a biography seems so tame. As Mr. Sidney Lee 
himself puts it :—“ Conciseness, carried to the furthest limits 
consistent with due performance of his commemorative 
function, is the first law of the national biographer’s being. 
No place can be accorded to rhetoric, voluble enthusiasm, or 
emotion, or loquacious sentiment; the writings of authors, 
the works of painters or engravers, must be cast into the 
unexhilarating form of chronological series or catalogues, 
and the result must be rather like a map or plan than a 
picture.” The body of the “ subject ” is, as it were, embalmed 
in such a dictionary, and when embalmed is carefully laid 
away. Noone, we suppose, would read a National Dictionary 
of Biography for pleasure, any more than he would break 
into a mausoleum for amusement; but when, for grave 
reasons, the cenotaph has to be entered, there is every- 
thing quite ready, the features perfect, the clothes still 
preserved, the dates of birth, marriage, and death all so 
carefully recorded. It is, we are quite sure, the very best 
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way of keeping the majority of biographies, and though we 
do not envy Mr. Sidney Lee his function, which must demand, 
besides unusual knowledge, extraordinary patience and de- 
votion in forcing a way through what he himself calls “the 
swamps” of a biographer’s material, we entirely acknow!edge 
that he is doing a service to English-speaking men. He is 
relieving them of the hourly increasing burden of voluminous 
biographies of undistinguished people. 

For, on another division of his subject, we are unable to 
follow Mr. Lee. If we are not mistaken, he exults just a 
little in the vastness of his material; is pleased to find that, 
as the centuries advance, the number of men per thousand 
who have biographies advances too; and quite chuckles—not 
with the gravedigger’s chuckle, but with that of the “ mortuary 
sculptor ”—over the fact that there are now in the County of 
London six hundred persons “ qualifying for admission in a 
complete register of naticnal biography,”—getting ready, as 
it were, all unconsciously poor people, for literary embalming. 
There will be no lack of work for the next editor, while the 
Dictionary itself may in the next century swell to such pro- 
portions that it will require a building like that awful 
cemetery at Bologna, where one can easily be lost in endless 
arcades of bricked-up coffins, only to contain the volumes. 
That is not, to our minds, a cheering fact. We entirely 
agree in the value of biography so long as it is confined 
to the history of those who in any way are really great. Not 
only is a biography the best and most durable “ memorial,” 
as Mr. Lee says, in the technical sense, except indeed a man’s 
works—it is a melancholy fact that there is no biography 
of Cheops, Homer, or Shakespeare—but it is by far the 
most valuable material of history. Indeed it is difficult to 
conceive what history would be without lives of the men who 
made it, accounts of their achievements, and at least ideas as 
to the ideas which governed them in attempting their exploits. 
Some of the mightiest movements which have shaken earth, 
the early swarming of the white savages towards Rome, or 
the rush of the Tartars across Asia, are utterly uninteresting 
because the figures of the leaders are invisible or obscure, 
while the narrative of little Judwxa, the story of the minute 
oligarchy called “the people” of Athens, or the history of 
Holland, literally glow with interest because of the deathless 
figures of the men whose actions or whose thoughts gave to 
those little areas fame. It is possible, even probable, that the 
great current of human history sweeps along to its still 
unknown end in obedience to laws which are too powerful for 
individual genius even to deflect them—that certainly seems 
to be true of the fate of Rome, which none of her subjects 
sought or planned for—but the living interest of that history 
is derived from persons. No one studies the history of China, 
though it must be an amazing one, because no one can 
extricate individualities from that vast morass of humanity, 
while mankind watches with a kind of fascination the 
short story of the French Terror because of the interest 
inspired by the characters, alike of the murderers and 
their victims. Moreover it is not from events so much as 
from persons that men acquire instruction. What has 
a flood to teach you; but you can learn hydraulics from the 
feats and the thoughts of the men who have taught us how 
floods may be restrained or regulated into driving forces. 
Not only is the General always more interesting than his 
army, but it is from the General’s biography, his despatches, 
his commentaries, the accounts of his designs, and not from 
the marches of his soldiers, that officers learn war. Even in 
the domain of thought, biograpby is invaluable, for though 
many of the governing thoughts of the world are still 
anonymous—a mass of working wisdom, for example, being 
derived from proverbs of which no man knows the authorship 
—still much of thought can only be weighed and tested by 
its effect upon great minds. All thatis true; but as there 
never lived a human being a daily record of whose life would 
be instructive, so we fail to see wherein the biographies of 
ordinary mankind can benefit their fellow-men. 

Mr. Sidney Lee seems to think that every man who has done 
some one striking thing should have his biography; but, except 
ia a biographical dictionary, why so? It is said, we know, that 
the record of any man’s life, if only the whole truth were 
told, would be full of instruction; but even if that be trune— 
and Providence clearly does not think so, but has separated 
every soul from every other by walls as hard to pierce 
as diamond or jade—as no such revelation will ever be 
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obtained, there is no instruction in the argument. We 
do not know the very truth about St. Augustine or 
Rousseau or Marie Bashkirtseff, any more than about John 
Smith. It seems to us that the great mass of second-rate 
biographies had much better not have been written, that 
they teach men nothing, and only inspire a certain disgust 
for a study which should be one of fascinating interest, 
Suppose Smith has won a battle or built a Forth Bridge, 
or made a fortune, is that any reason for two volumes 
about Smith, his commonplace childhood, his uneventfy] 
marriage, his tedious correspondence? It is well, perhaps, 
that the deed Smith did should be recorded in a Dictionary 
of National Biography; but as to the rest of his career, 
why cannot Smith die and be buried like any other decent 
artisan ? The possibility of a biography would be an incentiye 
to future Smiths? Lord Lyndhurst thought the exact con. 
trary as regarded Lord Chancellors; and we suspect the 
majority of men, all indeed save the few who are taught by 
some inner monitor that they ought to live for ever even on 
this earth, agree secretly with Lord Lyndhurst. Those who 
love notoriety want it while they are alive to enjoy the 
onions, and those who do not, would rather rest in peace 
unharassed by the thought that they will for a century after 
death be misunderstood, misquoted, and “ followed” on paths 
they never dreamed of treading. For them the idea of a 
biography is a horror, nor would it be well if it were other. 
wise. To live up to a possible biography may seem to some 
a stimulating incentive, but its real effect on the majority 
would be to make them actors, perpetually intent on the im- 
pression they might make on those who after death might be 
expected to read their lives. Their conduct would all be 
framed with a view to the approval of strangers, and their 
letters all written to give an impression of intellectual 
profundity. If the Six Hundred who, Mr. Sidney Lee 
says, are qualifying in the County of London for bio- 
graphies, all knew of that ill destiny, five hundred of 
them would become poseurs, while ninety-eight of the 
other hundred would feel a sense of defiance for posterity 
which would accentuate not only everything that was evil in 
them, but everything that was wilful and eccentric, two or 
three even standing on their heads at dinner-time, that that 
“ peculiarity ” might be recorded. Itis, we believe, far better 
both for the dead and the survivors, that the immense majority 
of those who fill cemeteries should only have tombstones, and 
on those tombstones only the dates at which they arrived and 
departed. That would not interfere with Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
work; for, meritorious as it is, and interesting as it is to note 
his devotion to it, it is a cenotaph he is building up, and in a 
cenotaph there is as much peace as ina rural grave beneath 
the grass. Stevenson wished to be buried on the ridge in 
Samoa which overlooks his house, that he might see the ocean 
arcund; and though that was but a fancy, it was a brighter 
one than the desire of any second-rate man for a separate 
biography of himself. The ocean, at least, will not mis- 
interpret. 





THE CONDITIONS OF ANIMAL DOMESTICATION. 
R. SHALER, Dean of the Laurence Scientific School 
at Harvard University, has recently published a 
series of papers on Domesticated Animals, most of which 
appeared previously in Harper’s Magazine.* The essays aim 
rather at giving a number of facts illustrative of the various 
uses of domestic animals in their relation to man, than at 
accounting for the origin of our domestic species, or explain- 
ing what are the conditions upon which the domestication of 
some species and the neglect of others ultimately depends. 
Two phrases which occur repeatedly in these chapters 
indicate the direction in which a part of these conditions must 
be sought. The first is “temperament,” and the second, 
“previous communal association,” or social intercourse when 
wild. Those animals which live by preference in ass0- 
ciation—not “society,” as we understand the word, but in 
company with one another—rather thanin anti-social seclusion, 
only do so because they participate in that general stock 
of animal good-temper, which is the rule, not the exception, 
in the animal world. If the aim of domestication were 
to make one solitary species the companion of man, the 
consideration of temperament might be neglected. The North 
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American Indians, for example, only tameda single species, the 
dog, which, judging from the analogy of the wolf-like dogs of the 
Hare Indians, was probably derived from the domestication 
of the fox or wolf. Even had its disposition not been modified 
by time and training, there was no reason to suppose that the 
wolf-like dog, though as hostile in temperament to all other 
animals as the dingo of Australia, might not have remained 
a solitary but successful instance of domestication by a race 
who themselves were at war with every other form of living 
animal. But among all progressive races the domestication 
of animals means not the maintenance of a single species in 
gemi-commensalism with man, like that of the Red Indian 
and his dog, but the enforced association of many species in 
daily intercourse and juxtaposition. It is a condition of the 
successful existence of any species in domestication that it 
shall be equable in temperament towards other species, and 
benevolent rather than not in its attitude towards man. For 
a complete and subtle analysis and estimate of the likenesses 
and differences of temperament in domestic animals, we must 
turn to those chapters of Buffon in which, after satisfying his 
imagination by the poetic description of the sensations of man 
awakening to find himself equipped with every faculty in a 
world in which he was destined to be supreme, he reviews the 
different species of domestic animals, and accounts for the 
uses severally found for them, not so much by difference 
of structure as by constant variations of temperament which 
have modified their treatment by man, and permanently 
affected their development. While all domestication pre- 
supposes an equable, and in some degree sympathetic, 
temperament in the species when wild, such slight differences 
of disposition as the restlessness ard vivacity of the goats 
as contrasted with the more staid and tranquil character of the 
sheep, have relegated the first to wild and uninclosed regions 
of mountain, and to the care of races who are poor and com- 
paratively unenterprising, and so retarded over the greater 
part of the globe the development of the goat; while its re- 
lation, the sheep, whose wool is at best not so valuable as that 
of the Angora and Kashmir goats, has been improved, refined, 
and developed, until it marks the most successful example of 
domestication in temperate climates. The ungenial, sullen 
temper of the wild-ass, repeated in the domestic breeds, is a 
more marked instance of the effect of the personal factor in 
rendering domestication a practical failure. The measure 
in which slight differences of temperament affect the 
progress and development of birds under domestication, 
is seen in a marked degree in the case {of the peacock, 
which would be far more commonly kept and reared 
were it not quarrelsome and dangerous to other poultry, 
and of the guinea-fowl, which though fairly friendly with 
the other members of the poultry-yard, never quite loses 
its fear of man, and is therefore less favoured by him in 
return. There is no reason why the game-birds should not 
have been domesticated equally with the fowl and the pigeon, 
except that the greater number of pheasants in Asia, 
and the bustards and florikins in Africa, seem, even when 
artificially reared for several generations, incapable of 
acquiescing in the familiar presence and good offices of 
man. In cases where obvious similarity of form and 
habit exist between species which have been domesticated 
and others which have remained wild, or have been imperfectly 
trained, “incompatibility of temperament” more often than 
not supplies the reason for their remaining outside the ranks 
of the‘ reclaimed.” The causes of these inbred differences 
are unexplained, but the facts are not denied. In the ox 
tribe there are three species apparently well suited for 
domestication, the yak, the gayal, and the African buffalo, 
whose very partial entrance into, or absence from, the ranks 
of domesticated animals is clearly due to some mental 
defect discovered by experience. The two former are 
found both wild and tame, the yak being commonly 
used as a beast of burden in the Central Asian plateau, 
while the gayal, a very large wild ox of the Assam forests, 
is commonly reclaimed from among the wild herds, and 
breeds well in this state. But the bull yak always tends to 
become dangerous as it reaches maturity; and the gayals, 
éven those crossed with domestic cattle, have a bias to revert 
to Savagery, and “go Fantee” like a West African negro. 
The African buffalo is so morose and savage by nature, that 
it would be impossible to make the first experiment of 
domestication, by catching and taming the wild specimens, 





and by this distinguishing feature of ingrained evil temper 
it has secured a “splendid isolation” which must end in the 
destruction of the species. It is not clear that the exclusion 
of the two allied forms of bison, the American “ buffalo” 
and the European aurochs from the list of domesticated 
bovid, is due to temper, though those kept in confinement are 
usually dangerous animals. The law of the survival of the 
fittest runs not only among wild, but among domesticated 
species, and appears in the competition of the latter with the 
former. Had the white man’s cattle not been available to com- 
pete with the red man’s bison, the whites might have domesti- 
cated the bison, instead of killing him off to make room for the 
more useful domestic species. Had the wild ancestors of our 
cattle not proved more useful when tamed than those of the 
still wild aurochs, the latter might be fattening for Christ- 
mas beef, while the former survived only in the forests of 
Esthonia. 


Two obvious instances of animals whose instinct, when 
wild, is certainly not benevolent to other species, occur. The 
dog, when wild, whether as wolf or “ hunting dog,” is the in- 
veterate foe of all those kinds with which he has to live in 
domestication, and the cat is by nature hostile to the whole 
class of domesticated birds. These anti-domestic instincts 
have never yet been completely lost by either, but are held in 
check,—in the case of the dog, by intelligence and quick 
sympathy with the desires of man; in the case of the 
cat, mainly by intelligence also, and the fear of punish- 
ment. The sheep-killing instinct is never wholly eradi- 
cated from the canine brain. It breaks out among all 
breeds of dog, and is often indulged with curious cunning 
and consciousness of criminal intent. Few domestic cats, 
when young, can resist the temptation to kill a cage-bird, and 
though they can be taught to respect particular individuals, 
no pigeon or canary is safe from the “ strange cat,”—in other 
words, all cther cats but those living on the same premises. 
That none of the larger cats, except the puma, have been even 
partly domesticated is not surprising. They are the repre- 
sentatives, beyond all others, of the non-communal instinct 
in animals, living alone or in temporary association limited 
to the family, and, with the exception of the cheetah, are 
too dangerous to admit of the encouragement of any 
initial effort to train them to the service of man. Physical 
causes only affect domestication in a minor degree. That 
animals should reproduce their species is an essential 
condition to their continuance as domesticated species; 
and Mr. Bartlett considers that the elephant is only 
“on the border-line” because it will not, as a rule, breed 
in captivity. Its length of life counterbalances this dis- 
advantage. But other species tend to become rather more 
than less prolific when accustomed to their new con- 
ditions. Among water-fowl the widgeon is the only example 
of a bird which as a rule refuses to pair, and this may in 
part be due to arrested migration. The turkey of our farm- 
yards was originally brought from Cuba, but mates freely 
with the continental American species. When the latter is 
introduced to English plantations, it tends to degenerate in 
size, and is a less free layer; but this is probably due to iz 
breeding, with a view to preserve the wild form. The eland 
breeds when domesticated as readily as cattle, and the failure 
to acclimatise this and other African antelopes is due, not to 
natural but to economic objections; it is a gross feeder and 
fattens slowly, and so fails to hold its own in competition 
with modern breeds of cattle. 

But though we seem to have reached the limit of profitable 
domestication, we have no evidence except that of our present 
experience. The same objection might have been raised with 
equal force thirty years ago. But the recent reclamation of 
the ostrich, which may before long be improved in size and in 
plumage like the fowl, and the impending education of the 
African elephant, are instances to the contrary. Meantime, man 
is, in the case of most animals, the sole arbiter as to whether 
they shall survive, or be presently destroyed. In view of the 
enormous service to man of each single species which is 
domesticated, he would be improvident to allow one of those 
which are still wild to disappear; and it is some such under- 
lying notion which is dictating measures in almost every 
civilised and semi-civilised State for their fature protection 
and preservation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 





FATHER HEALY. 

[To THe EpitoR oy THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

S1r,—Father Healy seems to have been nearly as well known 
in London as on this side of the water, and his memory can 
probably take care of itself. Yet any one who knew him only 
by reputation, and hopes to remedy that misfortune by reading 
the memoir which has just appeared, will be apt to underrate 
our happiness who heard him converse. Indeed, his biographer, 
the late Mr. Fitzpatrick, laboured under a disadvantage which 
his peculiar talent for investigation could not compensate. 
He was in no way intimate with Father Healy, and conse- 
quently the whole account comes at second-hand. Yet I 
doubt if any lifelong knowledge, even when united with high 
literary skill, could have saved much for posterity. The great 
artist in talk shares the fate of comedian and singer; nothing 
survives of his excellence but a grateful memory and notes of 
admiration in fugitive literature. Perhaps the fate of the 
musician and actor is even less unhappy, for at least they 
cannot be misrepresented; but a wit comes down to you with 
his best things torn from their context, his stories mutilated 
or, worse still, deformed with excrescences; and if he ever 
made a pun, it is certain to rise up in judgment against him. 
I have heard Father Healy talk incomparably a long evening 
through without any suspicion of such mere verbal ingenuity. 
That he made puns is not to be denied; but to read 
this book any one would think he was as full of them 
as a Christmas-pudding is of currants. And very naturally 
so. A pun is of all forms of wit the most portable; 
anybody can carry it about and produce it for inspection. 
There, dear friends, let me warn you, here is a capital pun; 
pray admire it. And so the pleasant shock disappears, the 
pretty surprise of an unexpected turn, which was the poor 
pun’s redeeming grace. When Father Healy punned, it was 
generally to put some life into the formulas of intercourse. 
A Protestant clergyman, whose parish overlapped Father 
Healy’s, was calling on one of their common parishioners, 
when Father Healy came in. My friend said laughing that 
this was a double-barrelled visitation from the Churches. 
“ Well,” said Father Healy, “I’m glad the one barrel didn’t 
go off before the other.” It was a witty way of expressing 
a common civility, and you can reproduce it, but it is only 
worth reproducing to illustrate what one means. It would 
be a very different matter if I could reproduce for your 
readers even my imperfect memories of the few evenings 
spent in that most delightful company. But print is not 
capable of it. Ifa shorthand reporter had been there to take 
down every word that fell from his lips, even in his most set 
narratives, you would only have the dry bones of it. Where 
would be the modulation of his voice, the slight movement of 
his hands, the twinkle or the turn of his eye? A phonograph 
might have done something; but then you would want the 
whole evening’s talk. Fora talker of Father Healy’s excel- 
lence has that exquisite sense of fitness that Horace inculcates 
upon writers: Jam nunc dicit jam nunc debentia dict. I have 
heard him at a dinner when most of the people at table were 
young, and some of them children, tell story after story at the 
top of his voice, laughing as loud as any of us—and heaven 
knows if we laughed loud!—while everybody listened, and there 
was no talk except toincite him to goon. On the other hand, I 
met him first in the same house, when I was the only young 
man present. I had never heard of Father Healy before, but 
before a quarter of an hour I was marvelling who on earth 
was this little priest with the humorous face, who kept saying 
precisely the right thing in precisely the happiest way. The 
talk ran on no special lines; Father Healy was in no sense 
leading it. He showed no wonderful fund of information—I 
doubt if he ever read deeply, though he seemed to have 
absorbed a deal of knowledge through the pores—but no 
reasonable person could fail to see that this man was an 
extraordinary artist in conversation. There was not much 
literary turn apparent in his sentences, though if a man could 
write the way Father Healy talked, he would need no other 
merit. Still there lingers in my mind one phrase of his with 
a singular charm about it. His host’s Lafitte, whieh indeed 
might have inspired a dunce, he called “bottled velvet, with 
an odour of violets.” Is not that like one of George Mere- 
_dith’s flashes of style? After dinner he told two stories of 
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quaint peasant sayings. Both arose out of something in 
the talk; both were short, and told with the untmogt 
reserve of skill. An outward turn of the palms, a glance 
of the eyes, an upward inflection of the voice,—that jig 
all, but the recollection suffices to keep me from attempt. 
ing to render the tales without it. One story he told 
that night though, which is in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book, 
but it is so characteristic of the man that I must try ang 
write it out for you, as nearly as I can remember, in hig 
own words. Mr. Gladstone’s name had come up, as in those. 
days it could not fail to do; and Father Healy was expressing 
admiration for his wonderful accomplishments. “He askeq 
me to breakfast in his own house one day,” he said, “ang 
there were a lot of big men there; ministers and men of 
science, and writers and what not; but he seemed the master of 
every one of them on his own subject. Well, after breakfast, 
Gladstone began declaiming about the doctrine of indulgences; 
and, seeing where I was, I tried to make myself as little as J 
could. It was no use; he turned round on me there, with his 
eyes flashing,—‘ Father Healy, I saw with my own eyes ina 
church at Verona a notice offering to remit forty thousand 
years in purgatory for the sum of two hundred lire. Now~ 
what do you say to that ?’—Well, I was in a fix with all those 
fellows looking at me; but I thought of a way; sol said— 
‘I say it’s a fair offer, and I don’t know where you'd go to do. 
better.” ” Solvuntur risu tabule#, of course. That was the 
man all over. Infinite quickness and finesse; but, if you 
please, an avoidance in talk of all serious conclusions. Father 
Healy took his priestly office seriously enough by all accounts; 
but his theory of conversation was that you should not be 
sufficiently in earnest to get out of the key of pleasant inter- 
course. A man like Macaulay, who has information that he 
wants to pour forth, like Carlyle, with a view of life that he can- 
not resist inculcating, like Dr. Johnson, with a fixed opinion 
on every given subject that he desires authoritatively to pro- 
nounce, is not a good talker in Father Healy’s sense; there 
is no give and take about him. The talk of a remarkable 
man who will talk, must be remarkable; and it is talk of this 
sort which can with some adequacy be reproduced; but cor- 
sidering conversation as a fine art, Father Healy’s ideal ‘s. 
the true one. One sort of knowledge he had in perfection, 
knowledge of the world. A man who describes life can hardly 
be monotonous; and the most characteristic part of his con- 
versation was his descriptions of the life he met, high and low. 
The last time I sat eyes on Father Healy, I know it was at 
the conception of a story; how and when it came to birth, 
alas! I never heard. I was driving down Harcourt Street, 
and I saw Father James, as his friends called him, standing 
stock-still on the pavement among people crowding past. 
He was looking at a drove of pigs weltering down the 
road in front of him, with three or four wild-looking Werford- 
men at their heels. In the days of character-pictures, it would 
have been the ideal subject, say, for Mulready. The day was: 
cold, but his short, square-shouldered figure was as usual 
buttoned up only in his tight-fitting black coat. The square- 
jawed outline of his face, with the nose standing out sharp, 
straight, and inquiring, over the close-shut lips, you might very 
likely see reproduced in rough outline among any score or so of 
Dublin car-drivers; but the wit that shone there gave it a dis- 
tinction all hisown. Like that of almost all Irish priests, his 
origin was from the people; and it was a favourite subject 
of chaff with himself. Indeed, he valued himself on one pun 
at all events, and delighted to tell people how he ran over: 
from Cairo to Heliopolis “to see if any of the family were 
left there.” He owed his chance of celebrity chiefly to Judge 
Keogh, himself a famous talker; but if the connection helped 
him in society, it checked promotion in the Church. His social 
success made some jealousies; and almost the only story told: 
when his wit had a sting to it, is of his answer to some vulgar 
people who asked how he got on so well in fine houses. 
“ Faith,” said Father Healy, “it must be from my mother I 
got it, for papa was as common as any of you.” Few people 
would have been rash enough to incur the rebuff, and Father 
Healy was not often seen ruffled. For my own part, I see 
him most vividly scuttling in and out among shrubs on & 
lawn, pursuing and pursued by a pack of delighted children. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, January, 1896. 8, L. G. 
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"LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ce ot MP ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


(To tue Eprrox oy THe “Srrctatox.””] 
Srr,—I observe’ with satisfaction your strictures on the 
miserable baseness of alleging moral faults in the Armenians 
ag a reason against their deliverance from Turkish tyranny. 
In this connection, permit me to recall a passage (of which 
Mr. Gladstone declared in 1877 that “Burke never wrote 
anything better”) from my uncle, Lord Russell’s “ Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Europe” :—' We are perpetually asked if 
the nations at present declaring their independence, or 
reforming their institutions, are fit to be free. It would 
be lamentable, indeed, if this plea were to be allowed to 
prevail in bar to the generous efforts of countries long 
oppressed by tyranny. It would indeed be a hopeless case 
for mankind, if despotism were thus allowed to take advan- 
tage of its own wrong, and to bring the evidence of its 
crimes as the title-deeds of its right. It would be indeed 
a strange perversion of justice if absolute governments 
might say, ‘Look how ignorant, base, false, and cruel, our 
people have become under our sway; therefore we have a right 
to retain them in eternal subjection and everlasting slavery.’ 
But no. When I am asked if such or such a nation is fit to 
be free, I ask in return, Is any man fit to be a despot? The 
answer must be, None whatever, neither Mussulman, nor 
Christian, neither in Greece, nor in Columbia, It is the 
proved effect of despotism, that wherever her horrid head 
appears, she creates the evils she affects to deplore. And 
although those who first shake off the chain may bear upon 
their frame the marks of the degrading links, yet these 
impressions will wear out, and, the first fury of the released 
captive once over, the vengeance of a slave will give way to the 
virtues of a freeman.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorGE W. E. Russet. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W., February Ist. 





THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND MR. DOLLING. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—As the unpleasant question of the Bishop of Win- 
chester’s conduct to Mr. Dolling still occupies your own 
pages and those of the Times, I may perhaps be allowed, 
before it comes to an end, to state the grounds on which 
many Churchmen regret exceedingly the course which the 
Bishop of Winchester has pursued. I quite agree with your 
words in a recent article, that ‘‘a microscopic vision in both 
parties might well have been exchanged for a little judicious 
blindness;” but while I feel that in some respects Mr. 
Dolling has been too self-willed, I feel still more that the 
Bishop of Winchester would have done well to imitate the 
wise and charitable forbearance of his predecessor. I need 
not enter into details, which Mr. Dolling’s letter in the 
Spectator of February lst has minimised ; it is enough to say 
that by a want of sympathy and judgment, and even of any 
distinct grounds of action, the Bishop of Winchester has 
gone far towards losing for the service of the Church of 
England, a man who by nearly universal consent is the very 
first of her English missionary preachers, and whose work at 
Portsmouth was described in the Times by a distinguished 
witness as far more powerful than any which he has known 
in the hardest working parts in London. Such loss is a 
loss not to Winchester alone, but to the whole Church. 
And, unfortunately, Bishop Davidson’s work does not end 
in himself. It has been at once most unwisely imitated 
by the Bishop of Durham, who has repelled Mr. Dolling 
from a sphere in which his promised work would have 
been invaluable. And Mr. Dolling evidently looks forward 
to being rejected in the same way in many of the dioceses 
of England,—though we believe that many of our Bishops 
will set a far better example. Mr. Dolling has, indeed, ex- 
pressed the warmest loyalty to his own Church; but if, 
throngh this strange blindness, he should be driven to seek 
the sy mpathy of another Communion, there can be no doubt 
where the responsibility will chiefly lie. 

This want of liberality is all the more strange in a Bishop 
whose own opinions are generally supposed to be of a rather 
indefinite character. Thus, in his letters to Mr. Dolling, it 
was almost impossible for an ordinary observer to know what 
was the main point in dispute, and still more to know what 


was the Bishop’s opinion on Mr. Dolling’s doctrine and 
practice of “ Prayers for the Dead.” This is a belief which 
is certainly both widely and earnestly believed in the Church 
of England. But whether the Bishop believed in them or 
not, or had no opinion on the subject, was a matter which he 
seemed to think it an episcopal duty to leave in mystery.—I 
am, Sir, &c. AN OBSERVER, 





WREN-BAITING IN IRELAND. 

[To THE Epiror or Tue “ Spictator,”] 
S1z,—Wren-baiting (for it deserves no other name) still goes 
on in Ireland on St. Stephen’s Day, the day after Christmas 
Day. This is the description of an eye-witness :—“ One of 
the men carries about all day a holly bush in his hand, with 
a live wren tied to it. It is some very ancient superstition, 
and nothing will induce them to have a dead bird; it must 
be a live one, and they kill it at the end of the day, after the 
poor thing has been tied up, head downwards, all day and 
frightened to death.” I have been trying to discover what 
the “ancient superstition” is, not that any superstition, 
ancient or otherwise, could justify hideous cruelty, but it 
might be interesting to trace the origin of such horrible 
treatment of a small, inoffensive, and innocent creature like 
awren. In Brand’s ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” Vol. III. p. 103, 
I find the following :—“ Colonel Vallancey, in the thirteenth 
number of his ‘ Collectanea de rebus Hibernicis,’ p. 97, speak- 
ing of the wren, the Augur’s favourite bird, says that the 
Druids represented this as the king of all birds. The super- 
stitious respect shown to this little bird gave offence to our 
first Christian missionaries, and by their commands he is still 
hunted and killed by the peasants on Christmas Day, and on 
the following (St. Stephen’s Day) he is carried about hung by 
the leg in the centre of two hoops, crossing each other at right 
angles, and a procession made in every village of men, women, 
and children, singing an Irish catch imputing him to be the 
king of all birds.” Sonnini’s “ Travels in Africa and Lower 
Egypt” are also quoted to show that a somewhat similar 
ceremony took place in the South of France. The date of the 
book is 1800. But in a note in Brand’s “ Popular Antiquities,” 
quite another reason is given for the persecutions of the little 
bird. The following is the note :—‘ Aubrey, in his ‘ Miscel- 
lanies,’ 2nd ed., p. 45, having mentioned the last battle fought 
in the North of Ireland between the Protestants and the 
Papists in Glinsuly, in the county of Donegal, says: ‘ Near 
the same place a party of the Protestants had been surprised 
sleeping by the Popish Irish, were it not for several wrens 
that just wakened them by dancing and pecking on the 
drums as the enemy were approaching. For this reason the 
wild Irish mortally hate these birds to this day, calling them 
the Devil’s servants, and killing them whenever they can catch 
them; they teach their children to thrust them full of thorns. 
You will see sometimes on holidays a whole parish running 
like madmen from hedge to hedge a-wren-hunting.” 

In the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” art. 
“ Wren,” are the following words: “The curious association 
of this bird with the feast of the three Kings, on which day 
in South Wales or in Ireland and the South of France, on or 
about Christmas Day, it was customary for men and boys to 
‘hunt the wren,’ addressing it in a song as the ‘ king of birds,’ 
is very remarkable, and has never yet been explained.” Pro- 
bably it never will be, unless some of your readers can throw 
light on the matter. Whatever connection the wren may 
have with the feast of the three Kings, it can hardly be from 
a sense of respect or reverence that the poor little, timid, 
harmless creature is carried about all day tied by the leg, and 
then killed. The transaction, whatever be its origin, is now 
pure and unmitigated brutality, for which there can be no 
possible excuse.—I am, Sir, Xc., J. F.C. 








POETRY. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 
To tue Swipe or Srate.—(Od. I. 14.) 
O navis, referent in mare te O sup of State, on perilous seas 





novi anew 
Fluctus! O quid agis? Fortiter Forth faring with a filibustering 
= crew, 
occupa 


Why distant danger court, 


Portum! Nonne vides, ut 





When it were better policy to 
occupy the Porte? 


Nudum remigio latus, 
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Et malus celeri saucius Africo, 
Antennzque gemant, ac sine 
funibus 
Vix durare carinae 
Pozsint imperiosius 


Aequor ? Non tibi sunt integra 
lintea ; 
Non di, quos iterum pressa voces 
malo. 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 
Silvae filia nobilis, 


Jactes et genus et nomen 
inutile ; 

Nic pictis timidus  navita 
puppibus 

Fidit. Tu, nisi ventis 


Debes ludibrium, cave. 


Nuper sollicitum quae mihi 
taedium, 

Nune desiderium curaque non 
levis, 


Dost thou not see thy shattered 
spars, thy masts 

Bending beneath the furious 
Afric blasts ? 

Thy “booms ” all turned to 
“slumps,” 

Thy stout Newcastle planks un- 
calked, and all hands at the 
pumps? 


In vain, with every sail to 
ribands torn, 
Wouldst thou recall thy Pilot 
heaven-born ; 
In vain thy captain tells 
Of Flying Squadrons and of 
threats toforce the Dardanelles. 


What confidence can storm- 
tossed sailors feel 
In “laths ” though “painted to 
resemble steel” ? 
O ease her, stop her, Joe! 
—Those plaguy “ pushful” ways 
of his do aggravate me so! 


Of old to me thou wast a weary 
weight, 
A source of anguish and regret 
of late; 
O trust not Austin’s odes, 


Interfusa nitentes 


Vites aequora Cycladas. But shun the fatal gold reefs in 


the neighbourhood of Rhodes. 


C. L. G. 








ART. 


——_—~>"——_ 
THE OLD MASTERS.—III. 
OLD MASTERS AND NEw. 


Ir would be ingratitude to that most praiseworthy of 
Academical institutions, the annual exhibition of Old 
Masters, to complain that modern masters are slowly and 
grudgingly admitted. Just before the end of the century, 
certain of the greatest painters of its earlier part are at 
length somewhat inadequately represented, and it is certainly 
pleasant to compare these Frenchmen directly with their 
predecessors of other schools. But if the famous “tradition” 
of the Academy is thus once more illustrated, the tradition 
that excludes good work till it has been thoroughly accepted 
everywhere else (the only possible method doubtless for the 
forty best judges of painting in the country), so also is the 
equally famous “ catholicity,” the catholicity which includes 
all sorts as soon as the barrier is thrown down; and this is 
not so agreeable. Corot, Daubigny, Delacroix, Courbet, are 
after a fashion represented, but so also is Delaroche, so also 
is Meissonier. There is no Manet, but there is a Bastien 
Lepage. It is very much as if in some future exhibition 
of the English painting of our time, beside the works 
of considerable men like Rossetti, Watts, Burne-Jones, 
Millais, Orchardson, Cecil Lawson, we were to find Messrs. 
Prinsep, Dicksee, Fildes, Hacker, Herkomer. Time has not 
sifted the French painters of this century sufficiently 
for our Academicians; they needs must love the Delaroche 
when they see it, and they have not yet been drilled 
to dissemble their love. They are safer with more time- 
sifted periods. Fear seizes us that next year we may find 
Bouguereau, Cormon, Constant, and other Academical gods 
of the day in this gallery. Rather let us have Rembrandt 
and Terburg. 

Time sifts the good from the bad to some extent, the 
opinion of the few filtering through to the many by its 
superior reality and persistence; but no delusion is greater 
than the common delusion that in the case of Old Masterr, 
the average cultured person’s taste is any more dis- 
criminatiog than it is when it judges contemporary art. Go 
into Gallery IV. of this exhibition, and you find a picture 
parading itself as a John Bellini (No. 158), which is the 
merest caricature, as much like Bellini as the ballet-girl of Mr. 
Dudley Hardy is like a Degas. As in the modern instance, 
s0 in the ancient; all the picture-collector sees is a super- 
ficial resemblance of subject. Any customary arrangement, 
any bashed head and preposterous grimace, will serve if a 
crude parody of the material is furnished. So with a neigh- 





as 
bouring canvas labelled Filippo Lippi (No. 152). For th 
pretender there is no salvation in the antique, ¥ 

Another lesson taught by this juxtaposition of new and ola 
is that the new was “new,” in the sense of being surprisin 
and distasteful, chiefly because it was old. With tedione 
recurrence, on the appearance of any strong talent, a battle 
is waged over its novelty, it revolutionariness, Wh 
these talents appear strange and surprising? Becange th 
are measured, not against the masters, but against the con. 
temporary academic fashion; not against the National 
Gallery, but against the Burlington House of the period 
When Delacroix appeared, what a storm! When Corot 
appeared, what disgust. When Manet, Degas, Whistler 
appeared, what execration! And all that was needed to allay 
the storm, to shame the dislike, to hush the execration, wag to 
step into the Louvre or the National Gallery. Unfortunately 
these are the most unlikely places in which to find the art 
critics, the art students, the fashionable painters. Here we 
have some of those terrible rebels gathered in, and how quietly 
they hang beside their masters. Constable was a portent to 
those who never looked at Ruysdael or Claude, but only at 
Beaumont, Calcott, or Creswick. Delacroix was an anarchist 
to painters who did not use colour, who were innocent of any 
knowledge of Rubens; Millet, a monster to critics who never 
looked with their own eyes at Tintoretto ; Whistler, a rebel 
to the dominion of Landseer, Frith, and Sidney Cooper, not 
to that of Velazquez. 

The truth is that in modern painting there is little room 
for innovation of expression. Since Rembrandt and Velazquez 
we are but eclectics, taking our cue from them or reverting 
to an older convention. Watteau transposed Rubens into 
another time scale and temper; Reynolds was the introducer 
to the English family circle of Vandyck, Titian, Rembrandt, 
Correggic, Guido, of all the masters in turn. A change of 
subject, of personal emphasis, a more complete exploration of 
some pictorial avenue already opened, these have been 
possible. But only three radical departures have marked the 
painting of our times. The rest has been reshuffling. One 
is the stronger assertion of handling; the second, experi- 
ments in pitch and tonality; the third, the experiment of 
broken colour. 

With each new element and device of vision introduced into 
the art, there has been a period of formal intoxication, of re- 
velling in the new possibilities of that device. To go no 
further back, linear perspective and foreshortening brought 
about such an effervescence, when figures tumbled on ceilings 
and exhausted the possibilities of the new science of vision in 
a kind of delirium. Then came in the power of shadow, and 
the architecture of glooms in a Caravaggio. Then came in 
atmosphere, but that, conformably to its nature, has crept 
more gradually, to enfold with the mystery of vapour the 
poems of a Turner, a Corot, a Whistler, a Carriére. 


A more distinct outbreak in modern times has been that of 
temperamental expression through the physical properties of 
paint, in the handling of Constable, Diaz, Monticelli. Turner 
was another innovator, tampering with the old ideas of picture 
tonality in his intoxication of light, and giving the cue to 
Monet. The last combined this research with a daring develop- 
ment of water-colour stipple in an oil technique, disintegrating 
the constituents of colour to give them a greater force and 
vibration. It remains doubtful whether these two last inno- 
vations will have a large following, because of decorative 
reasons, the first as breaking up too much the continuum of 
walls, the second as breaking up too much the continuum of 
paint. Innovation for the future would seem to lie not in 
the resources of visual expression, so much as in material and 
spirit. 

To be born heir to a great estate is not the same thing as 
being born a giant or a conqueror; the modern frequently 
handles the resources of a fuller art with nerveless hands. If 
we attempt to place the painter of whatever time, we must 
judge not only the adequacy of his art to his emotion, but the 
rank of his emotion; there is a hierarchy of spirit as well ae 
degrees in imaginative expression. The art of Boucher (No. 79) 
is fully adequate to portray the exact depth of admiration he 
had for elegance, but that emotion of his is of a lesser kind 
than the statelier pride of Vandyck (No. 113), and that again 
is an emotion built upon social breeding when compared with 
the emotions of a world as if made by poets in Giorgionesque 
painting (No. 160). Corot, again, accumulated and invented 
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means of expression exactly fitted to his feelings for the 


dreamy tender mysteries of landscape. He plays with a 
fuller range of visual expedient than Titian, but his feeling 

es into daintiness before the solemnity and volume of the 
spirit of that master (No. 106). On the other hand, 
the later resources of painting open special avenues to 
emotion that might otherwise have no vent at all. Hugo 
Van der Goes reaches with simple means a poignant ex- 
pression of human feeling in his Christ bidding farewell to 
His Mother (No. 142). This kind of expression will always be 
the most readily intelligible to the greatest number of people ; 
but to those endowed with a special sensibility of vision, 
whether does Chardin with a loaf, or Francia with a dead 
Christ in the National Gallery, evince a greater dignity and 
tenderness of mind? Not the material, but the feeling 
towards the material measures the spiritual rank of a 
painting. Subject is important in this sense, that for every 
artist there is a key-thing, or group of things in Nature that 
calls out his feeling, for one man the character in the lines of 
a face, for another the mystery of light and air on a heap of 
stones; it is the justification of modern art to have brought 
this latter kind of sensibility into play. The real danger in 
an eclectic time is that painters include elements that have 
no emotional significance for them, instead of limiting their 
convention by their real feelings. Thus Ingres, a man with 
a narrow but keen logical passion for simplifying line, a mere 
sandbag towards humanity in other aspects, adds colour and 
human situation to his studies of line, and only wearies us by 
the dull superfluity. It is as if Boucher were to attempt the 
emotional tones of Giorgione for a subject to which they 
would be strange; it is what our modern illustrators are 
constantly doing when they transform their black and white 
conceptions into oil-paintings. 

D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
CARDINAL MANNING.* 
WE have never been among the enthusiastic admirers of the 
late Cardinal Manning. But we think that no one who fol- 
lowed his career with any interest, or with any degree of 
respect, can read this biography without a sense of injustice- 
When a man intrusts to his executors his most private and 
confidential correspondence, the trust is the most sacred one 
which friendship can confide. In discharging it, two rul-s 
are generally regarded as paramount,—respect for the wishes 
of the dead, and regard for the feelings of the living. We 
cannot but express our opinion that the executors of the late 
Cardmal (for we gather from an announcement, which is 
apparently authoritative, that it was to them, and not to Mr. 
Parcell, that most of the documents here printed were confided) 
have shown little regard for either. Froude’s Life of Carlyle. 
the second volume of Bishop Wilberforce’s Life, Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s edition of the Letters of Edward Fitzgerald are 
recent instances in which much indignation was aroused by 
the publication of documents which would give pain to 
persons still alive, or of letters which their writers pre- 
sumably meant to be strictly private. But such cases pale 
into insignificance beside these two volumes. The freest 
personal criticisms are published wholesale. There are many 
men of quick tongue or rapid pen who say on the spur of the 
moment what they hardly mean, or what at most suggests a 
passing impression. Such a man we take the late Monsignor 
Talbot to have been, so many of whose letters are here given. 
To print such remarks is unkind, unjust, and misleading. 
One well-known person is described as “ mad;” of another— 
a prelate of high character—it is intimated that ambition is 
his sole object. Charges made at a time of irritation—which 
as little express the fixed opinions of those who made them as 
the ill-humour begotten of temporary indigestion represents 
the normal condition of its subject—are printed, and thus, as 
it were, stereotyped before the public mind, with the inevitable 
result that what has been thought worth preserving necessarily 
appears to be significant. Whoever is responsible for the 
appearance of these papers has done Cardinal Manning the 
injury of making his private correspondence the means of 
wounding the feelings of very many, and of preserving and 





* Life of Cardinal Manning, By Edmund Sherican Purcell, Member of the 
man Academy of Letters, 2 vols, London: Macmillan and Uo, 


publishing, and thereby exaggerating the significance of 
differences between good men. 

Bat a more serious blot on this biography remains. It 
unquestionably leaves on the reader’s mind an unfavourable 
impression of Manning’s character, — an impression of 
duplicity and of worldly ambition of a kind which is incom- 
patible with the high character he has hitherto borne. If 
this were due merely to the documents which are published, 
even if we questioned the writer’s discretion, we should have 
less criticism to make. To idealise in a biography is a great 
fault; and we have had too many biographies which sin 
in that direction, Bat having read the volumes very care- 
fully, we have come to the conclusion that the documents 
convey afar more favourable impression of Manning than 
the book does as a whole. The biographer is constantly 
reminding us that he passes no jadgment, and leaves it for 
his reader to judge. But after we have gone through the 
laborious task of separating the impression left by Mr. 
Parcell’s rhetoric from the documents he quotes in its 
justification, we come to the conclusion that such statements 
have exactly the value of appeals on the part of counsel for 
the prosecution to the sense of responsibility in the jurymen. 
He gives the evidence in such order, and with such suggestion 
of its significance, as to make irresistibly for the prosecution, 
and then says: “If there is a reasonable doubt, by all means 
acquit the prisoner; but if after considering the evidence you 
come to.the conclusion that he is guilty, I call on you to give 
your verdict against him.” In several critical matters the 
arrangement of the documents, and the rhetoric of the bio- 
grapher’s own contribution, leave an impression as to Man- 
ning’s motives which we venture to say is contrary to the weight 
of the evidence; although Manning’s letters, if read with the 
determination to ascribe to him recondite and sinister 
motives, instead of obvious and good motives, are not always 
inconsistent with the more uncharitable view. The reader 
who takes the trouble to read fully and carefully will observe 
this. But the ninety-nine out of every hundred who read a 
biography rapidly and passively, receiving uncritically the 
picture given by the biographer as a true one, will share the un- 
pleasant opinion of Manning’s character, which is apparently 
that of the writer who has undertaken to interpret his private 
papers to the world. Such passive readers are not likely to 
make the discovery that the excuses for Manning which are 
sometimes suggested by Mr. Purcell—though in a form which 
does not carry any conviction—are far more in harmony with 
the documents themselves than the motives which the work 
suggests as more obvious. 

We will give two instances to illustrate our meaning. In 
the chapter which deals with the transference of Manning’s 
allegiance from the Church of England to the Church of 
Rome, Mr. Parcell thus writes :-— 

“What I grant is a curious difficulty, almost startling at first 
sight, is to find Manning speaking concurrently for years with a 
double voice. One voice proclaims in public, in sermons, charges, 
and tracts, and in a tone still more absolute to those who sought 
his advice in confession, his profound and unwavering belief in 
the Church of England as the divine witness to the Truth, 
appointed by Christ and guided by the Holy Spirit. The other 
voice, as the following confessions and documents under his 
own handwriting bear ample witness, speaks in almost heart- 
bruken accents of despair at being no longer able in conscience 
to defend the teaching and position of the Church of England; 
whilst acknowledging at the same time, if not in his confessions to 
Laprimaudaye, at any rate in his letters to Robert Wilberforce, the 
drawing he felt towards the infallible teaching of the Church of 
Rome. What adds to the difficulty of accounting for these contra- 
dictory statements in regard to his religious opinions, is the 
strange fact that in all his journals, reminiscences, and auto- 
biographical notes, Cardinal Manning has left no solution 
of this apparent mystery.” 

The careful reader proceeds to the pices justificatives given 
in support of this indictment in the full expectation of finding 
positive and confident statements of opposite import made, 
as Mr. Parcell says, “ concurrently,” in Manning’s public and 
private utterances respectively. But we find nothing of the 
kind. Inthe private diaries and letters purporting to give what 
Mr. Parcell calls the “inner man,” who doubted the validity 
of the Anglican position from the year 1846 to the year 1850, 
we find likewise expressed his suspicion that the doubt may 
be due to delusion. This being so, he declares it to be his 
duty to speak hopefully of the English Church, and not to 
unsettle others in their allegiance to it. And in the letters 
cited in the same chapter as giving the “outer man,” or the 





“public veice,” we do not find assertions inconsistent with 
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private doubts of the Anglican position; but rather a line of 
argument which urges the duty of remaining in the Anglican 
Communion in spite of personal doubts; to await stronger 
evidence before taking so momentous a step as abandoning 
the Communion in which he and those who were seeking his 
advice were born. 

Let us cite one or two illustrations of the contrast between 
Mr. Parcell’s charge and the evidence whereby he supports 
it. Ina letter of June, 1847, which gives the “inner man,” or 
“ private voice,” Manning expressly writes :— 

“I know of no one act or word tending to unsettlement 
consciously spoken or done by me. All that I have written has 
been stujiously in support, hopefully and affectionately of the 
Church of England,” 

Again, in his diary, in which the “private voice” is given, 
he writes :— 

“Something keeps rising and saying, ‘ You will end in the 
Roman Church,’ and yet I do not feel at allasif my safety 
requires any change, and I do feel that a change might bea 
positive delusion.” 

It is perfectly plain that while the “ private voice,” in spite 
of the misgivings to which it confessed as to the English 
Church, revealed also these doubts as to the validity of his 
own misgivings, he could not in conscience do anything 
which might lead others to take a step which he himself 
regarded as possibly based on delusion. 

We proceed to give some extracts from the “ public voice ” 
—from one of the letters to his penitents. The letter is cited 
by Mr. Purcell in support of his statement that the “public 
voice” “ proclaims in a tone still more absolute [than that of 
his tracts] to those who sought his advice in confession, his 
profound and unwavering belief in the Church of England 
as the divine witness to the truth appointed by Christ and 
guided by the Holy Spirit.” Manning writes as follows to 
one who sought his advice in May, 1850:— 

“ For three hundred years the grace of sanctity and of penitence 

has visibly dweit and wrought in the Church of England...... 
I must believe that the spiritual discernment of Andrewes, 
Leighton, Ken, and Wilson, was purer and truer than mine. I 
am sure that they, and a multitude besides, were more learned 
ard of greater intellectual penetration. At the present time the 
great majority of the holiest and the wisest of my brethren differ 
from me in the strongest way on the point beforeme. They may 
be God’s warning voice to me...... The evidence before me 
inclines to show that this event [the Gorham judgment] is a 
revelation, in part, a change. But I need more than I have as yot 
to decide a question with such tremendous issues for time and 
for eternity.” 
The only portion of this passage which lends any apparent 
support to Mr. Purcell’s view is the first sentence. But in 
point of fact the biographer ought to have known that 
Manning’s belief in the working of the Holy Spirit within the 
Anglican Communion lasted after his secession, and was 
2xpressed by him in a published pamphlet in 1865. The rest 
of the passage, far from bearing out Mr. Parcell’s statement 
that Manning expressed to his penitents “ profound and 
anwavering belief” in the Church of England, shows on the 
contrary grave doubts of its claims, and instead of being “ in 
startling contrast” to his private confessions of doubt, is 
simply an application of a mental state of doubt to the 
practical duty of taking action—an appraising the weight 
and significance and scope of his doubts. No wonder that 
Cardinal Manning saw no reason to explain what was so 
simple and obvious. 

That Manning, who habitually spoke somewhat oracularly, 
and with a positiveness which appeared incompatible with 
mental hesitation, may have made really inconsistent state- 
ments at this time is probable enough. This is an almost 
inevitable result of a hesitating mind and shifting position in 
one to whom.a tone of hesitation is uncongenial, and who tends 
to say categorically and positively, what from the nature of the 
case can only be held tentatively or provisionally. This is 
probably the explanation of a reminiscence of Mr. Gladstone 
cited in another part of the work. But in this chapter dealing 
with “conflicting claims of conscience” and the ‘double 
voice,” we have found no such inconsistencies in the docu- 
ments cited—or at most verbal inconsistencies readily explained 
by their context. And though such inconsistency is predicated 
by the biographer of documents n>t cited in this place, we have 
not sufficient confidence in his appreciation of the situation 
to aecept his judgment as accurate. When he does profess to 
give evidence, it is even ludicrously inconclusive; and his 
whole view of the question shows his inability to conceive 





fe — a, 
of the long period of intellectual hesitation through which 
Manning passed, and which is the obvious interpretation of 
the documents. “ What retained Manning in the English 
Church so long after he had abandoned faith in its mission 
and teaching,” he writes, “were not intellectual, but mora} 
difficulties.” Thus he draws the picture of a man for Years 
intellectually convinced that Anglicanism was absolutely 
untenable, and yet all the while preaching to his penitents, 
as undoubted, the very opposite of his own convictions,—g 
view, which is, we venture to say, flatly contradicted in every 
page of the documents he cites. 

Manning fares no better with his biographer in his Roman 
Catholic days. The reader cannot avoid the suspicion as he 
reads the biographer’s account that the long campaign to dis. 
place Dr. Errington from his position as Cardinal Wiseman’s 
appointed successor was prompted mainly by Manning’s own 
wish to be the next Archbishop. Yet here again the docn- 
ments suggest a far pleasanter interpretation,—namely, that 
Manning had a fixed idea in his mind as to the necessity of an 
entirely new type of Roman priesthood in England, highly 
Ultramontane in loyalty and devotion. Dr. Errington’s sue. 
cession would be a triumph of that old-fashioned English 
Catholic party which he regarded as standing in the way of 
the Ultramontane movement; his appointment must therefore 
be cancelled. Whether right or wrong, such a conviction would 
represent a zeal for principles and not for personal advance. 
ment. And this interpretation of his action entirely tallies 
with what seemed to many Manning’s fanatical determination 
to obtain the definition of Papal Infallibility. We hold it to be 
one special defect in this work as a biography that it conveys 
no idea of this devotion to principles and fixed ideas which 
was so obviously prominent in determining Cardinal Man- 
ning’s career. It acted as the strongest of antidotes to his 
love of popularity which Mr. Purcell represents as so un- 
worthy. And it gave a dignity to his part in contests,— 
described in these pages in most unnecessary detail,—which 
is wholly absent from Mr. Parcell’s picture. 

Manning’s opponents in the diocesan squabbles are also pre. 
sented by the biographer in an unpleasant light, though a far 
pleasanter view of them is suggested in the documents. The 
strenuous upholding, in a time of transition, of the privileges 
of their order against the zealous, but not entirely constitu 
tional, proceedings of Cardinal Wiseman, might have a pur 
pose and a meaning which would redeem their action from the 
character of petty wrangles which it bears in Mr. Purcell’ 
pages. Mr. Purcell has assiduously collected the more un- 
pleasant gossip of the time. The present writer is, he regrets tc 
say, old enough to remember those days, and is glad to recall) 
that there were also pleasanter stories told of the combatants 
than any which are given in these pages. While one of 
Manning’s chief opponents in his contest with the Chapter of 
Westminster was dying of a lingering illness, not long after 
Manning’s promotion to the vacant See, the Archbishop (it 
was related) used to visit him daily, and a tenderness of 
feeling grew up between them which made the dying man say 
to him, “ Your footsteps are as music to my ear.” 


What we feel in the two instances we have named we feel 
nearly throughout the book. The biographer has, with obvious 
sincerity, given a picture of Manning which a carefal perusal 
even of the documents he has printed shows to be an incor- 
rect one. And we find no adequate attempt to depict that 
kindness and charity and that intense devotion to the cause 
he espoused which, though they were balanced by human weak- 
nesses, were undoubtedly prominent features in his character. 
If it be the part of a candid biographer mainly to em- 
phasise and exaggerate failings, and to give no graphic picture 
of virtues, Cardinal Manning’s biographer is above reproach. 
But if the first duty of a biographer, like the first duty of a 
painter, is to represent his subject in a good light—to catch 
the true genius of his character, to place in the background 
small deformities, to neglect the temporary distortions pro- 
duced by passing illness, physical, mental, or moral—we 
cannot say that Mr. Parcell has succeeded in his task. No 
doubt he has here and there hit upon real defects in 
Manning's character, but he dwells upon them at such length 
as to represent them out of due proportion. For example, we 
think that Manning does appear to have been somewhat 
anxious that Newman should refuse the Cardinal’s hat, and his 
wish seems to have been father to his thought. We think the 
little episode described so elaborately in this connection by 
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Mr. Purcell did show Manning’s small side,—his jealousy and 
a certain tendency to scheme for his own ends. But we must 
add that we cannot see that Newman’s own letters escape the 
charge of over-sensitiveness, and perhaps a touch of temper, 
which, if the biographer means to be entirely candid, 
should have their place in his account of the relations 
between the two men. On the other hand, the biographer 
has in other instances, as we have seen, exaggerated, or even 
imagined, defects of which we see no evidence; and the space 
devoted to the unpleasant part of his task is so large that he 
appears to have little room left for the first thing we look for, 
—the true genius and inspiring motives of his subject. He 
often tells us of the triumphs of grace against temptation in 
Manning’s career; but the temptations are drawn in such 
broad colours, and the grace in such faint outline in the 
biographer’s own text, that the reader feels as though 
such assertions were against the evidence. We do not 
believe that the biography will do permanent injury to 
Cardinal Manning’s reputation, as in the long-run public 
opinion has a way of getting at the facts of the case, and 
will discriminate between the picture presented in this work 
and the evidence of its authenticity. But it has undoubtedly 
been the immediate occasion of very unpleasant and unjast 
criticisms of the Cardinal, the more unjust from the founda- 
tion of truth there may be in some of them. That it is the 
picture of the Cardinal as he appeared to his biographer 
seems certain. That it will ensure a very general knowledge 
of Manning’s real weaknesses is also certain. But the in- 
evitable reaction which comes of exaggeration will raise two 
questions; first, is not this work a picture primarily of 
Manning’s defects, and an exaggerated picture even of them? 
and secondly, a question of more serious and general import, 
—what is to be thought of a writer who undertakes to 
depict from the most private sources the character of a 
dead man who has been held in wide and deep reverence, 
and yet whom he nimself obviously does not admire or 
reverence, and with whom he is entirely unable to sympa- 
thise? If we are right in maintaining that the evidence 
before the public justifies us in so describing the biographer’s 
attitude, the answer to it will hardly yield what our author 
would think a satisfactory judgment on his book. 





ENGLAND'S DARLING.* 


In one thing at least the new Poet-Laureate resembles his 
great predecessor. His songs are the best things in his 
dramas, and the dramas themselves are not dramatic. Still, 
it is a far cry from Becket to England’s Darling, nor can 
the beauty of the songs, taking as it is in the latter, be 
compared to the beauty of the songs in theformer. Tennyson 
was a great poet, and even where he failed to make his mark, 
he left some sense of magic in the mind. It is not easy to 
forget the opening scene in which Henry and Becket play 
chess, nor to divest oneself of the lovely atmosphere of Fair 
Rosamond’s songs, nor to banish from one’s imagination the 
delicate miniature of her child. Mr. Austin is one of the 
minor poets of our day. He often strikes a happy chord. 
His woodland songs are often charming and breathe a real 
beauty. But his figures are not merely not dramatic, they 
are lay-figures. We have no keener perception of what 
Alfred may have been when we lay down his drama than 
when we take it up. We know from the histories and 
chronicles that he was wise and good and brave and devout, 
but we did not know how to think of his manner and 
Voice, and, in fact, of his personality, and we do not know 
any better now. Neither he, nor his son, nor Sweyne’s 
daughter, nor any other figure in the drama is made to 
take life and significance in its pages. We have the old 
stories of his courage and magnanimity, and his subtle 
devices, put into very pleasant, not always very poetical, 
English,—for his blank verse is at times wooden,—and that 
is all. The best we can say of England’s Darling,—a title 
in itself unfortunate,—is that the unrhymed stanzas in 
which Alfred is made to predict the future greatness 
of England, have a charm of their own that reminds 
us of some of Matthew Arnold’s unrhymed stanzas of the 
same kind, and that they certainly succeed in giving a 
stirring picture of England’s indented coast, and England's 
hardy invaders who in successive floods devastated our land, 





* England's Darling, By Alfred Austin, Macmillan and Co, 








each of them depositing some new stratum of that composite 
national character which has made England great. The last act 
of this little play has two or three pages really impressive in 
it, where Alfred amuses Guthrum and his Jarls, while his 
son leads the onset by which the camp is taken. This, for 
instance, certainly stirs the blood :— 


« Alfred. 
In the Beginning when, out of darkness, 
The Earth, the Heaven, 
The stars, the seasons, 
The mighty mainland, 
And whale-ploughed water, 
By God the Maker 
Were formed and fashioned 
Then God made England. 


He made it shapely 

With land-locked inlets, 
And gray-green nesses ; 
With rivers roaming 
From fair-leafed forests 
Through windless valleys, 
Past plain and pasture, 
To sloping shingle : 

Thus God made England. 

Then like to the long-backed bounding billows, 
That foam and follow 
In rolling ridges, 

Before and after, 

To bluff and headland, 
Hither there tided 

The loose-limbed Briton, 
The lording Roman, 

And strong on his oars the sea-borne Saxon, 
And now the Norsemen 
Who hard with Alfred 
Wrestle for England.” 


Bat excepting only this impressive picture of the hardy 
invaders of England, and a couple of pretty woodland songs, 
we can find exceedingly little in England's Darling except a 
happy version of the old chronicles. Here, for instance, is 
a lively account of Alfred’s devotion to books :— 


“ Alfred. 
And I were happy if my people could 
Learn half as sharply. Well, they shall, some day. 
But in these cloudy times men’s thoughts fly low, 
And soar not mindward.... 
How I remember my dear Mother bringing 
Unto my brothers and myself a book, 
Saying it should be his who spelled it first ; 
And by God’s pleasure fell the book to me,— 
Too late a scholar! No such friend as books. 
For they with unreproachful looks and lips 
Bear with our going, greet us when we come, 
Misunderstood bewail not, ne’er upbraid 
Though we be dull, and teach without a rod. 
When you shall sit below your sceptred lord, 
Lead him to honour books, and those who write them, 
For to his people an unlettered King 
Is as a lanthorn lacking of its light.” 


And when Mr. Austin gets back to his thrushes or black- 
birds, he is always taking. For example, this little love-song 
has a limpid beauty of its own which it is very pleasant to- 
come across :— 
“ Edward. 
Sing, throstle, sing, 
On the hornbeam bough 
But tell not the King 
Of a maiden’s vow. 
When the heart is ripe, 
Then the days are fleet : 
Pipe, throstle, pipe ! 
Sweet! sweet! sweet! 
If but the best of us could sing like thee! 
But even Adhelm lacks the craft to reach 
Thy untaught silvery syllables of song, 
Wild gleeman of the woods! In all the world 
There lives no sound to match thy minstrelsy, 
Saving her voice ; and that, though heavenlier still, 
Alack! is seldom heard. 
Flute, throstle, flute, 
To wy lagging dear, 
And never be mute 
Till she hie to hear. 
Now that the Spring 
And the Summer meet, 
Sing, throstle, sing ! 
Sweet! sweet! sweet!” 
Nor is the drinking-song without a certain bold, off-hand 
humonr of its own. But, on the whole, it is impossible to 
take England’s Darling as a considerable performance. A 
little of it is vigorous, some of it is beautiful, and a good 
deal is tame. Alfred’s conversation with Edgiva on the 
medicinal virtues of herbs is very tame, and not particularly 
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appropriate to the thoughts which would be likely to haunt 
the King on the eve of a daring venture for his country’s de- 
liverance. We suppose it is meant to illustrate his complete 
indifference to danger, and the undisturbed presence of mind 
with which he approached a great crisis. But even so, it is 
ineffective for its purpose, and too like one of those edifying 
little interludes which Mrs. Markham interposes in the midst 
of her conversational history of England. England's Darling 
is a modest production, rather too modest, perhaps, for a 
Poet- Laureate’s first work; but it is not without its interest, 
and the description of England’s various naval invaders and 
first naval victory, is a vigorous prelude to a prediction of 
England’s subsequent glory. 





BISMARCK’S TABLE-TALK.* 

PrincE BisMARCK’s familiar sayings are among the best in 
the world, because they have to perfection the three qualities 
essential to good table-talk,—directness, spontaneity, and a 
certain devil-may-care picturesqueness and recklessness of 
illustration. Prince Bismarck says straight-out what he 
wants to say,—what he does not want to say no mun ever 
succeeded better in bottling-up. Again, laboured epigram 
and neat turns of phrase are quite out of his line, and his 
good things come bubbling up without preparation. Last 
and best gift of all, he has the happy knack of giving his 
thoughts a large and genial picturesqueness. When he 
wants to assert that the man of war is greater than the man 
of peace, he does not deal with abstractions, but blurts out 
his, ‘Why, after all, Attila was a greater man than your 
John Bright.” Attila and John Bright !—the conjunction is 
delightful. The book before us, which is a sort of anthology 
of the innumerable recorded sayings of Bismarck at his 
Parliamentary soirées and elsewhere, is full of these instances 
-of imaginative suggestion concerning a thousand topics. 
Very remarkable is their boldness. Bismarck, like other men, 
wanted his hearers to believe him in reality a good man as 
well as a strong one,—as, in fact, he thinks himself to be. 
But he saw clearly that to produce this impression it was no 
good to pretend to virtues which the world has definitely 
decided not to be his, or to talk as if he had always acted on 
the highest principles. He bravely faces the taunt that he 
is unprincipled, and admits its trath. Take the following 
statement on this point :— 

“Tn answer to the question whether Spinoza’s Pantheism had 

- influenced him, the Prince answered,—‘ Yes, but Christianity in 

a much higher degree; indeed, in the highest degree.’ He added, 
“I could not get quite through Kant. What he says of Morality, 
especially of “The Categorical Imperative,” is very fine, but I 
prefer to live without the feeling of the Imperative. I havenever 
lived on principles. When I have had to act, I never first asked 
myself on what principles I was going to act, but I went at it, 
and did what I thought goed. I have often been reproached for 
want of principles. In my youth I often talked with a lady cousin 
of mine, who had a tincture of philosophy, and who wanted to 
play the aunt with me about the question whether I must sdopt 
principles or not. At last I put an end to further dispute by re- 
marking, “ If I am to go through life with principles, it seems to 
me just the same as if I had to pass along a narrow forest path 
with a long pole in my mouth.”’’” 
Principles were, in fact, inconvenient impediments. Prince 
Bismarck, indeed, speaks of them as men who boast of the 
convenience of travelling without luggage speak of boxes and 
portmanteaus. Oddly enough, however, he does not seem to 
think that the lack of principles need be any cause of difficulty 
to a good Christian. There is ample evidence that his belief 
in Christianity is strong and sincere. 

Perhaps the best things in the present collection are the 
shrewd remarks on those fundamental problems in politics 
which arise in all ages. Excellent is his definition of the true 
public opinion,—the public opinion which counts :— 

“Talking om another occasion with Wagener about public 
opinion, the Chancellor said: ‘You doubtless remember the 
saying of the first Napoleon that three shrieking women will make 
more noise than a thousand silent men. It is therefore very 
absurd of us to attach so much importance to the shrieking women 
of public opinion. True public opinion is that which is the out- 
come of certain political, religious, and social convictions, of a 
very simple kind, deep down in the national life ; and to recognise 
and give effect to this is the task of the true statesman. I might 
call it the undercurrent of public opinion. Hence it is that I have 
never reckoned with our parliamentary screamers, and that cun- 
sequently I have always had the satisfaction of having enlisted 
on my side the public opinion by which I set any store. The 
National Assembly in St. Paul's, Frankfort, and the Union Parlia- 
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ment at Erfurt, were both in point of fact composed of excellent 
epeakers ; and yet, what remains of them now? “ Swallowed y 

and forgotten : such is the singer's curse.’’’” P 
It is curious to note that though Bismarck was in appearance 
so intensely practical and unidealistic, he seems to have con. 
sidered that the world was in reality governed by pure chance, 
and that the successful politician was the man who best 
guessed which way the ehance would incline. Here jg 


_Motley’s account of a conversation in which Prince Bismarck 


expressed his belief in this eternal irony which upsets states. 
men and their best-laid plans :-— 


“Compare this with what Motley wrote, on visiting Bismarck 

a little later at Varzin: ‘ He said he used, when younger, to think 
himself a clever fellow enough, but now he was convinced that 
nobody had any control over events—that nobody was really 
powerful or great—and it made him laugh when he heard himself 
complimented as wise, far-seeing, and exercising great influence 
ever the world. A man in the situation in which he had been 
placed was obliged—while outsiders, for example, were speculating 
whether to-morrow it would be rain or sunshine—to decide 
promptly, “it will rain,” or “it will be fine,’ and to act 
accordingly with all the forces at his command. If he guessed 
right, all the world said! “What sagacity!—what prophetic 
power! If wrong, all the old women would have beaten me with 
broomsticks.”’” 
Many and remarkable are the contributions to history con- 
tained in Prince Bismarck’s table-talk. His statements as to 
the actual course of events, both in 1866 and in 1870, are most 
interesting and noteworthy. We prefer, however, to extract 
the remarkable passage which deals with the Ewpress 
Frederick and the Chancellor’s reasons for disliking the 
marriage between her and the Crown Prince. Very shrewd 
are his reflections as to the effects of marriage in Royal 
families :— 

“You ask me what I have to say to the English marriage. I 
must separate the two words in order to make my meaning clear, 
The English part of the business pleases me not at all. As for 
the marriage, it may be all right, for the Princess has the reputa- 
tion of being a young lady of mind and heart ; and one of the first 
conditions for discharging one’s duty in this world, whether as 
king or subject, is that his home shall be free from all that is 
represented in and involved by the contrary of mind and heart in 
the wife who presides over that home. If, therefore, the Princess 
succeeds in leaving the Englishwoman in England, and becoming 
a Prussian in Prussia, she will be a blessing to this country. 
Royal marriages, as a rule, give the house whence the bride comes 
influence over the house which she enters, but not vice versé. 
This is especially the case when the wife’s country is more 
powerful, and has a more strongly developed national feeling than 
the husband’s. If, therefore, our future Queen should remain even 
partly the Englishwoman on the throne of Prussia, I can only see 
our Court dominated by English influences without any corres- 
ponding consideration for ourselves aud the other numerous sons- 
in-law of her gracious Majesty to be, except, perhaps, when the 
Opposition in Press and Parliament may choose to abuse our own 
royal family and country. With us, on the contrary, British 
influence will find the most fertile soil in the servile admiration 
of the honest German citizen for Lords and Commons, and in the 
Anglomania for newspapers, sportsmen, landowners, and magis- 
trates. Every Berliner teels himself already an inch taller when 
a real English jockey addresses him and gives him an opportunity 
of torturing the Queen’s English. What will it be when the first 
lady in the land is herself an Englishwoman ? ” 

If the truth must be said, there is little in the sayings of 
Prince Bismarck which tends to endear the man to us,—as, 
for example, Dr. Johnson is endeared by his quaintness, his 
humanity, his depth and warmth of feeling, and his generous 
impulses. Indeed, almost the only human touch in the book 
is supplied by a saying of his to the Princess just after his 
marvellous escape from the pistol of an assassin. The whole 
incident is worth quoting :— 

“ Arrived home, Bismarck sat down and wrote a brief account 
of the incident to the King, and then, entering the drawing- 
room, greeted the several guests assembled for dinner as if 
nothing had happened. ‘I have been shot at, my child,’ he at 
last whispered to his wife; ‘but never mind, there’s no harm 
done. Let us go in to dinner.’ The marvellous escape of the 
Minister-President naturally formed the topic of excited con- 
versation at table, and after dinner, in the drawing-room, the 
Countess expressed her opinion of the would be assassin by 
energetically avowing that ‘if she were in heaven, and saw the 
villain standing on the top of a ladder leading down to hell, she 
would have no hesitation in giving him a push.’ ‘Hush, my 
dear,’ whispered her husband, tapping her gently on the shoulder 
from behind; ‘ you would not be in heaven yourself with such 
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thoughts as these ! 
There is something very touching in this gentle reproof to 
the Princess for her excitability and exaggerated vindictive- 
ness. It wou:d have been pleasant to find more frequent 
examples of humanity in the great statesman’s sayings. As 
it is, their perusal Jeaves one with the sense that one has 
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spirit, whose bold eyes look on the world and its ways with 
an iron gaze,—one who has seldom if ever felt what the poet 
meant by “ the sense of tears in mortal things.” - 





EARLY VICTORIAN ESSAYS.* 

A FRIEND once said of Thoreau, “I love Henry, but I cannot 
like him.” Probably respect was nearer than love to the 
speaker’s meaning ; at least, the sentence thus modified may 
reflect the feeling of some of his readers for Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. Every one must respect Mr. Harrison,—every one 
who respects honesty, lofty principle, a keen intellect, a 
strong judgment. But somehow this author leaves people— 
or some people—a trifle cold; they “cannot like” him. Yet 
for “cannot” we should hasten to write “could not.” Mr. 
Harrison has reprinted the essays on Victorian authors 
which he contributed during the years 1894 and 1895 to 
periodicals in England and America, and in doing so has laid 
down a bridge over any chasm which may have divided him 
from the personal regard of those reverent, disaffected ones 
at whose attitude we have hinted. Even as we write, one 
may conceive them passing over reconciled. Let us say at 
once that this is a charming book. One lays it down not only 
delighted by its literary excellence, but with something like 
affection for the person who wrote it. 

Mr. Harrison’s studies are of Carlyle and Macaulay, 
Disraeli, Thackeray, Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, Charles 
Kingsley, Anthony Trollope, George Eliot. It is a tax upon 
the most catholic taste and the most judicial temper to pro- 
nounce with justice and appreciation on nine authors so diverse 
and possessed of an influence so “ upsetting ” to their several 
admirers. Mr. Henley’s brilliant Views and Reviews set 
people by the ears and revived the old battle between the tribe 
for Mr. Thackeray and the host of Mr. Dickens (to name that 
conflict only), which had been lost in the din of later contro- 
versy. But Mr. Harrison appears in the part of a Daniel 
come to judgment, and litigants will go out of Daniel’s court 
highly satisfied with their own tastes, pacified regarding one 
another’s, and with a sentiment for the law (or at least for 
this judge), very remote from Mr. Bumble’s. Here Mr. 
Carlyle is praised, and praised warmly, yet with the frankest 
sense of Mr. Carlyle’s limitations. Here Mr. Disraeli’s claim 
to be counted among great men of lettersis urged, not, as by 
Mr. Henley, with the brilliant, wilfully partisan tone of the 
special pleader, but with the calm force and insight of the 
court; and here too the others in their turn have their 
cases decided with the nicest sense of the qualities that 
have made them admirable, the faults which detract from 
their excellence,—and faults too often the object of a 
foolish face of praise on the part of unwise admirers. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison is of the family of M. Sainte- 
Beuve. There is a wholly fascinating type of criticism, 
the growth, we think, or at least the development, of recent 
years, which is personal,—‘“the adventures,” in a phrase 
which is already growing hackneyed, “of one’s soul among 
masterpieces.” Of such critics in England we have a few, 
among whom, if we may name but one, it must be an incom- 
parably subtle and graceful hand,—the hand of Mr. Henry 
James. Mr. Harrison is not of that school. He is a judge 
whom we read for his judgments; but this judge’s decisions 
are so enlightening, and are expressed in a style so vigorous, 
clear, and graceful, that we enjoy his summing-up as a piece 
of constructive art. As we review Mr. Harrison’s views on 
his different authors, we shall be often drawn into quotation. 
Let us say, then, before he distracts us from an act of 
“grateful thanks,” that his own style is an enviable example 
of that modern English which he himself professes to admire. 

In a volume of opinions which, as we have said, are catholic, 
and give every one his proper share of appreciation, Mr. 
Harrison's point of view is delightful to all good Thackerayans. 
His essay on Thackeray is the best of any we remember to 
have read, and the name of that delightful master of prose, 
for whom some young persons of the rising generation would 
hesitate dislike, occurs in other essays,—a touchstone, as it 
were. For example, in the introduction, of which we shall 
speak later, one reads of the “ English Humourists, an almost 
perfect prose style,—a style as nervous as that of Swift, as 
easy as that of Goldsmith, as graceful as that of Addison, as 
rich as that of Gibbon or Burke. No English romances have 
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been clothed in a language so chaste and scholarly,not even 
Fielding’s.” Again, complimenting the author of Coningsby,— 
“ Thackeray could hardly have created more living portraits 
than ‘ Rigby,’ ‘ Tadpole,’ and ‘Taper,’ or ‘Lord Monmouth.’ ” 
Mr. Harrison makes a point of this, that while the other early 
Victorian authors had great failures among their successes, in 
Thackeray’s “twenty-six volumes in so many modes, prose, 
verse, romance, parody, burlesque, essay, biography, criticism, 
there are hardly more than one or two which can be put aside 
as worthless and as utter failures; very few fail in his con- 
summate mastery of style; few can be said to be irksome to 
read, to reread, and to linger over in the reading.” And of 
that “ mastery of style,” he writes :— 

“This mastery over style—a style at once simple, pure, 
nervous, flexible, pathetic, and graceful—places Thackeray among 
the greatest masters of English prose, and undoubtedly as the 
most certain and faultless of all the prose-writers of the Victorian 
. Without saying that he has ever reached quite to the level 
of some lyrical and apocalyptic descants that we may find in 
Carlyle and in Ruskin, Thackeray has never fallen into the faults 
of violence and turgidity which their warmest admirers are bound 
to confess in many a passage from these our two prose-poets. 
Carlyle is often grotesque; Macaulay can be pompous; Disraeli, 
Bulwer, Dickens, are often slovenly and sometimes pedantic, and 
Ruskin has been stirred into hysterics. But Thackeray’s English, 
from the first page of his first volume to the last page of his 
twenty-sixth volume, is natural, scholarly, pure, incisive, and yet 
gracefully and easily modulated, the language of an English 
gentleman of culture, wit, knowledge of the world, and consum- 
mate ease and self-possession. It is the direct and trenchant 
language of Swift: but more graceful, more flexible, more 
courteous. And what is a truly striking fact about Thackeray’s 
mastery of style is this,—that it was perfectly formed from the 
beginning ; that it hardly ever varied, or developed, or waned in 
the whole course of his literary career ; that his first venture asa 
very young man is as finished and as ripe as his very latest piece, 
when he died almost in the act of writing the words :—and my 
heart throbbed with an exquisite bliss.” 

At twenty-six Thackeray wrote The Hoggarty Diamond. We 
are glad to find Mr. Harrison giving that most touching story 
its proper place. The death of Samuel Titmarsh’s child is an 
example of the pathos which never degenerates into anything 
maudlin, which always “takes you by the throat.” And yet 
this, as Mr. Harrison says, was the writing “of an untried 
youth!” Mr. Stevenson called Thackeray “the great and 
wily English borrower,” and truly Thackeray’s gift as an 
imitative parodist is incredible almost. Think of Esmond, of 
“the paper out of the Spectator,” in chap. iii., Book IIL, of 
Esmond ; think of Codlingsby, of George de Barnewell, and 
in another sense of Rebecca and Rowena! “All the bur- 
lesques have that Aristophanic touch of beauty, pathos, and 
wisdom, mingled with the wildest pantomime.” Speaking 
generally, where space forbids us to be particular, Mr. 
Thackeray’s limitation is most obvious in the absurd traits of 
his most lovable people, and in the weakness of his good women. 
Mr. Harrison concurs here strongly. He says nothing, how- 
ever, of that narrow atmosphere in which, from the very con- 
dition of his life, a life spent in clubs and in “society,” Mr. 
Thackeray permitted himself to breathe. “His creative 
imagination fell short of the true equipoise,” says Mr. 
Harrison; but a man must have Scott’s profound health of 
temperament, his open-air life, his heart must be “ twined 
with wild stream and wandering burn,” to see life steadily 
and see it whole, as did Sir Walter. 


Mr. Harrison’s remarks on Dickens strike us as containing 
all there is to say of that immortal. Dickens was a great and 
a delightful author; he was, and is, thank goodness, every- 
body’s friend, but he was a caricaturist. Everything in him 
is “‘‘in excess,’ as Aristotle would say, and ‘not in the 
Dickens, indeed, is an author to be loved, not 


9»? 


mean. 
criticised. We turn with greater interest to Charlotte 
Bronté. Mr. Harrison is aware of Charlotte Bronté’s 


failings in taste, in manner, but he finds her style ever, 
“like everything she did, scrupulously honest. The result 
of a sincere and vivid soul, resolved to utter what it had 
most at heart in the clearest tone.” Charlotte Bronté, it must 
be remembered, intended to paint “not the world, hardly a 
corner of the world, but the very soul of one proud and loving 
girl.” She did it, and whether she would have done more 
had she lived we need not trouble ourselves to consider. 
Mr. Harrison praises and rebukes her as she might have liked 
to be rebuked and praised. We wish “the court” were more 
‘‘with” Charlotte’s sister, the Titan of Wuthering Heights 
than it seems to be. Passing over the kindly, modest treat- 
ment of Anthony Trollope’s claim upon all our gratitude, let 
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as ‘hear Mr. Harrison.on George Eliot. Mr. Harrison sensibly 
demands that people shall keep their heads about George 
Eliot,—the pendulum has swung as pendulums do, and not 
only are “the grave shortcomings of George Eliot ruthlessly 
condemned, but her noble aim and superb qualities are blindly 
ignored.” Mr. Harrison perceives the first. George Eliot was 
not; he finds, “a born romancer,”—and no one nowadays will 
contradict him; she is too elaborate, too laboured, too 
intricate, too erudite; the sense of responsibility wearies 
many readers, and at last crushed the writer; the form 
became “precious,” and at last pedantic, and the ethical 
purpose was sometimes more visible than the “ethical life.” 
As to her qualities, here is Mr. Harrison’s command for 
€uturity :— 

“She was an artist; and the younger generations will make an 
unpardonable error if they fail to do justice to the permanent 
survival of her best and earliest work. They will also be guilty 
of unpardonable blindness if they fail to note how completely she 
stands above all her contemporary rivals in romance, by thought, 
by knowledge, by nobility of aim...... Corneille I freely 
admit is not Shakespeare: I greatly prefer Shakespeare; but I 
prefer Corneille to Ibsen. We have plenty of Ibsenites to-day, 
and rather a plethora of ignoble creatures in squalid situations 
who expose to us their mean lives with considerable truth to 
nature. In such an age,it is just as well that the lessons of 
Adam Bede, Romola, Fedalma, and Zarca, should not be quite 
forgotten.” 

The essay on Disraeli is notable for its fairness and for its 
frank, intelligent statements of the grounds on which we are 
to admire Disraeli. Yet the most interesting, as it is decidedly 
the most brilliant, chapter in the book is, perhaps, the in- 
troductory paper on the characteristics of Victorian litera- 
ture. Mr. Harrison’s point is that with the increased interest 
in “Sociology,” art has declined. Thackeray was the last of 
the brethren who were men of letters, and only men of 
letters; the later type is his who writes novels and addresses 
the dames of the Primrose League. We hear a good deal of 
“Vart pour art” nowadays, but Mr. Harrison possibly 
does not count the young apostles of that creed as men of 
letters at all; in any case he could add that they too, like the 
rest of us, are harassed with Sociology. Evolution got into 
our poetry and science; the science of society absorbed our 
art; and literature nowadays is—save in its form, which is 
only too fastidious—“ practical, social, propagandist.” The 
thing, indeed, is too obvious to discuss. Nor need we pause 
to consider Mr. Harrison’s arraignment of “ comfort, electric 
light, railway sleeping-cars, and equality,” as symbols of 
all that is hostile to variety, contrast, individuality, the 
components of romance. “The fun,” as he says, is gone 
out of Vanity Fair; and the house of the Seven Gables 
is an hotel with seven hundred bedrooms. “ Fastidious 
in form,” we said that Mr. Harrison finds our literature; 
that he might have said “euphuistic,” a hundred clever 
young authors and much periodical writing are there to 
prove. But in this care and accuracy Mr. Harrison sees 
nothing hopeful. All have got the seed, and are growing the 
flower as well almost as the original gardener. It is dismally 
true, and Thackeray would not have been ashamed to sign a 
page or so of some of our “‘young men.” But the giants, the 
great men, as Mr. Harrison remarks, made blunders. “ We 
are all so fastidious about form,” on the other hand, “and 
have got such fixed regulation views about form, we are so 
correct, so much like one another, such good boys and girls, 
that the eccentricities and idiosyncrasies of the inventive 
spirit are taught from childhood to control themselves and 
to conform to the decorum of good society. A highly 
organised code of culture may give us good manners, but 
it is the death of genius.” We wish we could speak more 
comfortably than Mr. Harrison; but frankly we cannot 
dissent from his conclusions. It is pleasant at least to read 
his definition of “ the true critic,”—‘“a judge of the supreme 
court of equity who may find, in some intricate story un- 
ravelled at his bar, a dozen errors in law and as many mis- 
takes of fact, and yet may give substantial relief or may 
decree onerous penalties ;”—for such a critic, sane, clear, and 
judicious, is Mr. Harrison. 





IRONCLADS IN ACTION.* 
Ir would be difficult to exaggerate the interest and importance 
of these volumes. We do not profess to be naval experts, and 





* Tvonclads in Action : a Sketch of Naval Warfare from 1865 to 1895, with some 
Account of the Development of the Battleship in England. By H. W. Wilson. 
With an Introduction by Captain A, T, Mahan, U.S.N. With Maps, Plans, and 
Nlustrations. 2 vols. London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co, 1896. 





there may be a certain number of minor mistakes ang 
omissions in matters of detail which have escaped out notice 
But even if there are, the fact remains that here we have, 
collected in two eminently readable volumes, the record of 
actions by ironclads. Mr. Wilson has with great diligence 
brought together all that is known of sea-fighting under 
modern conditions. The main story of his book beging with 
the naval war between the Union and the Confederate States, 
and recounts the fights between the ‘ Monitor’ and the 
‘ Merrimac,’ Farragut’s heroic exploits in Mobile Bay, and the 
famous duel between the ‘Kearsage’ and the ‘Alabama? 
Next follows the battle of Lissa, memorable as the 
first great battle between fleets of steamships fought in 
open water. It was at Lissa too that the ram was first 
used with deadly effect. After that are traced the opera. 
tions of the Franco-German and Russo-Turkish war, and the 
various actions undertaken by ships of the South American Re. 
publics—including the fight between the piratical ‘ Huascar’ 
and H.M.S. ‘Shah’ and H.M.S. ‘Amethyst.’ Next come the 
bombardment of Alexandria, the operations of the French 
fleet in Tunis and in China, then the Chilian and Brazilian 
Civil Wars—events, it may be noted, of great importance, from 
the point of view of naval science—and, finally, the battle of 
the Yaloo River, and the attacks on Port Arthur and Wei-hai. 
wei. We have run over this list to show that the practical 
experience of ironclads in action is much larger than is 
generally supposed. Though there bas been no sea-fighting 
between first-class Powers, and no maritime war of importance, 
there have been quite enough small actions to enable us to 
draw with tolerable certainty many very valuable conclusions, 
Captain Mahan has put the philosophy of the matter in his 
introduction with his usual wisdom and clear-sightedness, 
He, in effect, points out that the experience we have had of 
ironclads in action shows us that no violent revolution was 
produced in the essentials of naval warfare by the introduc- 
tion of steam and armour-plating. There has been an 
enormous amount of change and development; but there has 
been no violent break with the past. Here are the words 
which close his introduction :— 

“To the knowledge of results, as evidenced by the test of war, 

the book now before us gives valuable assistance, by bringing 
together, in copious detail, the various operations of all kinds 
in which ships have been engaged since 1860. Its title, ‘ Iron- 
clads in Action,’ is narrower than its actual scope, for it has 
inevitably introduced many episodes concerning vessels to which 
the term ‘ironclad’ can scarcely be strictly applied. But, by 
collating the experiences of vessels of all kinds during these 
eventful thirty years, it is in form an appeal to history, and 
that of a period which, if distinguished by few exceptionally 
striking events, is yet that of the great transition, which has 
so powerfully disturbed the mental processes and professional 
convictions of naval officers. It is, therefore,a contribution to 
the very desirable end of disposing men to pause, to reflect, to 
see really where they have come out at the end of these many years 
of disquieting hurry and change, and to ask whether, after all, 
the lessons of the thirty years have changed the fundamental 
principles, as derived from earlier days, upon which their future 
action must be based. If not, the problem now confronted is 
simply one of adaptation, of fitting ancient truths to new con- 
ditions. Though for a time perplexed as to methods, we have 
no need to despond; for, in proportion as we have assimilated 
the teachings of the past, we hold in our hands the sure clues 
that in the future will not mislead us. To recognise and re- 
spect this conservative element, which links the future to the 
past, and imparts coherence to both thought and action, will 
be no slight gain. It is the counterpoise needed to balance 
the often crude and impatient generalisations which are the 
evil side of that unceasing progress we are prone to vaunt with 
too little discrimination.” 
In other words, a careful survey of the facts shows that 
there is no need to say that all is confusion in naval affairs, 
and that fighting at sea is “the region of the unknown.” On 
the contrary, we can feel sure that many of the principles of 
action which won naval battles one hundred years ago will 
win them now. 

We cannot, of course, attempt to give all Mr. Wilson’s 
conclusions, but we may pick out one or two of the remark- 
able facts which emerge from a study of his book. They no 
doubt were all public property before, but by collecting and 
marshalling the evidence on which they rest, he has given 
them a far surer basis. The first is that the effect of the fire 
of ships on land forts is extraordinarily small considering 
the expenditure of shot. The works at Alexandria, after a 
whole day’s bombardment, were so little injured that Arabi’s 
soldiers might perfectly well have continued to hold them 
and work the guns. Next, it is clear that heavy armour 
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is a very great protection, and that ships in actual war- 
fare stand without vital injury a fire which, according 
to experiments at the testing - ranges, ought to have 
utterly destroyed them. The Chinese ironclad, ‘Chen 
Yuen,’ was so much hit by shot and shell, that she ought 
by all the rules to have foundered. Yet she remained 
at the end of her terrible pounding quite battle-worthy. Had 
she been better handled, and had her armour been as good as 
that on our best battleships, her condition would in all pro- 
pability have been still more favourable for continuing the 
fight. Another fact which emerges, is the uselessness of the 
ram for direct attack during a naval battle. No doubt, in the 
next naval war, there will be a certain amount of ramming 
done by dare-devil captains who have caught the enemy nap- 
ping; and no doubt, also, the coup de grdce may at the end 
of a battle be given to damaged ironclads by means of the 
ram. The notion that the ram will play a great part in 
deciding naval battles cannot however be sustained. The 
chances of success in an attempt to ram are far too doubtful. 
Next, naval experience shows that, though torpedoes may, 
and probably will, do a considerable amount of damage toa 
careless foe, there is no fear of them destroying helpless 
battleships by shoals. It is only when a torpedo-boat manages 
to get within range, and to discharge a torpedo which 
hits the victim full in a vulnerable spot, that the victim 
immediately goes to the bottom. It is far more likely that 
the torpedo-boat will not be able to get within range, or will 
be hit before she has discharged the torpedo, or will miss her 
aim; or, again, as happened at Wei-hai-wei, will hit the enemy 
in some place where the damage done is not of a deadly 
nature. Lastly, the carnage and destruction in modern naval 
battles is not nearly so terrific as one would expect. We 
might quote plenty of matter from Mr. Wilson’s book to sus- 
tain these propositions, but cannot do so for lack of space. 
Instead, we will extract a passage from his interesting chapter 
on the naval battle of to-morrow,—that in which Mr. Wilson 
describes the sea-fight of the future :— 

“This then is a forecast of the battle of to-morrow. Two 
great lines of monster ships steaming side by side, but far apart, 
whilst the uproar of the cannonade, thé hail of shells, fills the 
air. As the minutes pass, funnels and superstructures fly in 
splinters, the draught sinks, the speed decreases, ships drop to 
the rear. The moment for close action has come, and the victor 
steams in on the vanquished. The ram and the torpedo, amidst 
an inferno of sinking ships and exploding shells, claim their 
victims. The torpedo-boats of the weaker side in vain essay to 
cover the beaten battleships. Beneath a pall of smoke, upon a 
sea of blood, the mastery of the waters is decided for a genera- 
tion. Such an encounter will not lack sensation. To live through 
it will be a life’s experience; to fall in ita glorious end. And 
that Heaven may send our fleet success, when the great day 
comes, is the ardent prayer of every Englishman. For though 
men can do much by the stoutness and constancy of their hearts, 
there are chances which lie evermore on the knees of the gods.” 

Before we leave Mr. Wilson’s most interesting book we 
must, however, make one more quotation. It is just possible 
that, after all, the dynamite pneumatic gun may finally decide 
the question between gunsandarmour. Here is what he says 
on what might be the results that would follow a perfected 
Zalinski gun :— 

“The perfecting of the pneumatic gun would be the death- 
knell of the battleship in its present form, and it is hard to see 


what peteiion could be devised against its bolts. As the jar to 


the ship is very slight with air-impulse, it can readily be fitted 
upon merchant steamers, and was so employed upon the 


‘ Nictheroy’ in the Brazilian Civil War.” 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Nineteenth Century for February is full of nutritive 
papers. The first one, for example, by Mr. J. Bolton, 
F.R.GS,, shows, as the result of careful inquiry, that the 
Spaniards never possessed the territory claimed by the 
Venezuelans, and that they repeatedly acknowledged the 
Dutch right to lands far to the westward of the Schomburgk 
claim. In fact,— 

“The States-General, in the patents appointing the governors 
of Essequibo, add the title of Governor of Orinoco, and the 
governors grant protections or passports to points on the banks 
of the Orinoco, and the boundaries as above stated are sometimes 
described in these passports. In the charter granted by the 
States-General to the Dutch West India Company in 1621, the 
Orinoco river is given as the western limit of the territorial 
monopoly; no opposition was raised by Spain to the limits 
assigned by the States-General to the company in this charter, 
and indeed in the Treaty of 1648 these limits were acknowledged 








by Spain. ..... We are also in effective occupation; mining 
communities are scattered all about the disputed area, and the 
Government have organised a sufficient police force to protect life 
and property.” 


As we inherit the full Dutch title, those facts, if proved, 
would seem to be final, unless the Venezuelans can show that 
we have actually ceded, or allowed them to occupy any por- 
tion of the area within the boundary acknowledged by the 
Spaniards to be Dutch——M. Francis de Pressensé, the 
foreign editor of Le Temps, sends a thoughtful paper on “ The 
Relations of France and England,” which is not, when care- 
fully studied, pleasant reading. He is kindly enough to this 
country and to its present Government, especially eulogising 
Mr. Chamberlain, but he hints that an invasion is quite 
possible; and while supporting an alliance of Great Britain 
and France, says it is indispensable to take Russia in, and 
postulates as antecedent conditions an evacuation of Egypt, 
which is to be neutralised, and an admission of France into 
Africa “ with no sphere of influence excluded,”—a very vague 
and somewhat menacing phrase. M. de Pressensé, moreover, 
will not have a “ free union,” he wants a marriage with settle- 
ments written down, even if there is to be a divorce after- 
wards. We do not feel certain that he is not asking 
us to give up formally our right to superiority over the 
Transvaal, as well as our right to free transit for troops 
through Egypt, and he makes our conduct as regards 
Madagascar, where we have freely surrendered everything, 
one of his causes of complaint against us. He appears, how- 
ever, ready to consider terms of agreement, and he denies 
altogether that there is any inherent cause of antagonism 
between the two countries, which is something. Note that 
the essayist assumes throughout that the unity of Italy, by 
creating another great Power on her borders, is one of the 
new dangers of France.——M. de Pressensé will read Mr, 
Arnold-Forster’s paper with delight, for he controverts the 
idea that Russia is the necessary enemy of Great Britain. 
He holds, on the contrary, that Russia must necessarily get 
to the water in the Far East, in the Persian Gulf, and in the 
Mediterranean, and denies that Great Britain would suffer. 
She would merely be driven to the policy of alliance with 
France and Russia, the evacuation of Egypt, and with it of 
the Mediterranean, and an arrangement with our own 
Colonies, under which we should take most of our food from 
them. These are very large changes, and Mr. Arnold- 
Forster would have done better to be more exhaustive in his 
treatment of the disputable points. At present we should 
say English opinion is with him about the Far East, and 
willing to be with him about Persia, but doubtfal about 
Constantinople, and wholly hostile as regards Egypt and 
the Mediterranean. As regards the sea, it does not even 
understand what is proposed, and as regards Egypt, 
it wants to compensate France instead of obeying France. 
It is nevertheless to be remembered that Mr. Glad- 
stone, who had sometimes remarkable insight, wished to 
give up Egypt, and maintained with pertinacity that the 
old way to India round the Cape was the right road for a 
maritime Power. The few days’ difference in time made, he 
contended, no substantial difference at all——Mr. J. W. 
Gregory’s statement of the position of Germany in Africa 
involves changes almost as large as those suggested by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, for he wants Germany to possess a zigzag 
belt across Africa, consisting of her present territories, the 
Eastern section of the Congo Free State, and an enlargement. 
of her possessions in East Africa. France would have the 
remainder of the Congo State (seven hundred thousand 
square miles), and Great Britain be left with all South Africa 
below the Zambesi :— 

“ The advantages to England in allowing Germany to have her 
belt across Africa seem to me far to outweigh the drawbacks. 
We lose nothing; for the idea of the continuity of British 
influence from the Cape to Cairo is now unattainable. Germany 
would readily consent to allow us the right to trade and lay tele- 
graph wires across the belt; the cheapest and most natural 
British road from Cairo to the Cape is by the sea. If Germany 
obtain possession of the Lualaba forests and the Katanga copper 
mines, her colonies may become to her a great source of strength. 
And England really stands to gain by the prosperity of her 
German rivals. They beat us at present in many manufactures, 
because, owing to the overcrowding of her people, they work for 
less money and longer hours than our own labourers will do. 
Increase of emigration from Germany means a rise in 
standard of comfort and in the wages of German artisans. Hence 
the English workman will benefit by German colonial expansion.” 
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Mr. Gregory should have explained why British territory 
cannot stretch upwards to the lakes, and so on to the Mediter- 
ranean, and why he thinks the territory he assigns to 
Germany will attract emigrants. They do not go now, and 
why should they go if Germany acquires lands much more 
tropical? That France will have the reversion of the Congo, 
we think probable; but why should she not cede the bit 
necessary to tie our dominion together to us, instead of to 
Germany P——Professor W. Knight denounces a great deal 
of the criticism of the day as “theft,” declaring that much 
of it is written without any knowledge, except what is 
gained from the book itself. He condemns the reviewers, 
objects to merciless extracts, and generally, we think, 
underrates or even denies the function of the bcok- 
taster. All this is almost as old as literature; but it 
is true that the enormous multitude of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books has tended to reduce criticism in many 
quarters to quotation. The following remark is quite 
just :-— 

‘One effect of the diffusion of the ‘higher education’ of men 
and women has been that we have now hundreds and thousands 
of writers where we only had dozens before this ‘ higher educa- 
tion’ began. We have a modern literary swarmery, as we have a 
modern social proletariate. One result inevitably is that the 
quality of the work deteriorates, while its quantity increases ; 
and we have numerous dashing writers of ‘books for the many’ 
—like the dexterous scribes of political leaderettes—instead of the 
well-informed, the calm, the strong, the incisive, and thorough- 
going writers of the past.” 


At the same time, there never was a period when a good book 
sold so well; and one reason for that is undoubtedly multi- 
tudinous criticism, which seems almost to compel the reading 
of a book talked about and quoted everywhere.——Cardinal 
Vaughan’s opinion of Mr. Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning 
may be gathered from his opening sentence,—“ The publica- 
tion of this Life is almost a crime.” The offence alleged 
against the author is a use of his materials which the subject 
of his memoir would never have allowed. It is not alleged 
that anything has been falsified; but that the total effect of 
a publication so indiscreet is, and must be, to create a false 
idea of the deceased Cardinal. The multitude, we fear, will 
regard Cardinal Vaughan’s wrath as evidence that unpleasing 
bat true facts have been brought to light, and will reflect no 
farther——Major Lugard agrees absolutely with our view 
that slavery in Zanzibar can easily be put down, and ought 
to be put down at once, and adds to an argument sub- 
stantially identical with our own the following pregnant 
note :— 

“Moreover, the Koran merely sanctions slavery, just as the 

early Christian code did. It strongly condemns slave-raiding, 
and regards the emancipation of a slave as a most meri- 
torious act. Hence the abolition of slavery is no violation of 
Koran law any more than it is of the doctrines of St. Paul, 
who equally recognised its existence and gave it his tacit 
sanction.” 
We should not admit that the early Christian code did 
“ sanction ” slavery, though it recognised it, for the Christian 
spirit would almost compel manumission, and though it is 
true that Mahommed did not precisely make slavery part of 
his imperative system—that was impossible, because his 
system recognised the possibility of universal conversion— 
atill his rules for the disposal of captives practically make of 
the slavery of all unbelievers a legal and approved status. 
The Mussulmans of India gave it up very readily, first, because 
profitable slavery was hardly known, except in very limited 
districts; and, secondly, because they could not help them- 
selves, the body of the people not benefiting by slave labour 
in any way. 

The Fortnightly Review is as full of serious articles as the 
Nineteenth Century, but the first one in the February number, 
by “ Genosse Aegir,” will hardly add to its reputation. It is 
a wild shriek of hatred against Germany, which is accused of 
almost every offence under the sun, from forging telegrams 
to scalping niggers. According to the writer, the single aim 
of German diplomacy is to divide the Powers, and so acquire 
something for herself. The writer maintains that Germany 
will always be friendly to Russia for her own ends, and 
generally hostile to Britain, also for her own ends, and that 
the policy of this country therefore is to be friendly to 
the point of alliance with Russia and with France. The 
advice may be sound enough, but the arguments by which 
it is supported are too screamy by far. German diplo- 





macy is not disinterested any more than that of any other 
country, but the following account of it makes it more than 
Machiavellian :— 


“Officially the Triple Alliance was proclaimed as a league of 
peace ; in the press of the Fatherland it was made use of ag q 
stepping-stone by which Germany sought to raise herself upon a 
pedestal, whence she might dictate to Europe and the world 
But in truth the Triple Alliance, whether composed of Germany. 
Austria, and Russia as at first, or of Germany, Austria, and Italy 
as at present, was, and is, neither more nor less than a benevolent 
association for the purpose of allowing Germany to digest in 
peace the heavy, unwholesome slices of territory carved from 
France. It was for this that the powers of Europe wera 
persuaded to stand back to back, quixotically attitudinising 
and foolishly squandering enormous sums to guarantee, as 
they in their simplicity believed, the peace. None of these 
nations ever obtain any tangible advantage from the arrange. 
ment. Austria’s position towards Russia was not bettered 
one whit; on the contrary, in spite of the strenuous efforts 
of her Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Count Wolkenstein, 
Russia’s hatred of Austria increased a hundred-fold. Italy, 
who ground down her children to the dust in order to obtain the 
hard-earned millions with which to raise her army and navy 
to the level that qualified her to become a member of this 
German Digesting Club—Italy is now confronted with financial 
ruin. All the advantages secured by the league flowed into the 
pockets of the Fatherland, who assumed the réle of spokesman, 
disposed of the friendship and hostility of the allies, and made 
numerous bids for Russia’s alliance on the strength of it, while 
Austria was sedulously shielded from the corrupting influence of 
Muscovite intrigues. France’s hatred of Italy kept constantly 
simmering, and the mutual distrust of Russia and England 
= by a regular flow of rumours, reports, insinuations, and 
alarms.” 


In other words, Germany uses each Power in turn to her 
own advantage exclusively,—not an easy feat.——The cen. 
tral idea of “W.,” who writes the next article on “The 
Two Eastern Questions,” is, on the contrary, that the 
hostility of France to England is dictated by her people, 
and not by the Foreign Office, and that an alliance 
with her is therefore next to impossible. Even the evacua- 
tion of Egypt would not be conciliation enough. The 
cause of this hatred he attributes to “ Bismarck’s policy,” 
and the entente with Russia, which regards Great Britain 
as her enemy.—The Rev. William Greswell is as anta- 
gonistic to Germany as “ Genosse Aegir,” but confines his 
attention to South Africa, where he maintains Germany is 
always intriguing against British supremacy :— 

“Tn the opinion of some apologists, the recent telegram of the 
Emperor William has been minimised as a mere hasty and 
impetuous expression of sympathy. Let us not be deceived, for 
those who know South Africa have a different opinion This tele- 
gram must be viewed as the climax of a conspiracy carried on for 
years by official Germany against British rule. It constitutes an 
absolute menace to our South African empire. No European 
Power has ever tried more persistently to stab England in the 
dark than Germany, and the blow has come from those we assumed 
to be our friends. We know better now, and the German Emperor 
has shown his hand at last. Every concession we have made to 
Germany in her desire to form colonies and to develop her navy 
must now be regretted. It is a pity that we ever gave up Heligo- 
land to her. We have been accustomed to regard France in the 
light of the most formidable rival we have abroad and in our 
Colonies, where we meet at so many points. This is no longer the 
case. For the future our great rival must be Germany, com- 
mercially and politically. German methods are subtle and in- 
triguing, French methods are at any rate open and frank, and 
their ambitions are not marked [? masked] by the veil of dynastic 
and race friendships.” 


We do not quote that as agreeing with it, but as evidence of 
the profound shock which the German Emperor’s recent 
action has given to all British preconceptions as to our 
enemies and allies——In the best of two papers on British 
Guiana, Mr. Whates confirms the statement previously 
quoted, that the Spaniards never held Guiana at all, and that 
the Dutch not only claimed, but occupied the country up to 
the Orinoco :— 

“How much more Lord Salisbury may have gleaned from the 
archives of Holland will probably surprise the United States. 
Collateral evidence of the extent of the Dutch wanderings in 
the interior is still extant in the persons of Bovianders, river 
folk of mixed Dutch and Indian origin, in whose short, square 
frames, broad, flat fazes, and imperturbable stolidity, there are 
unmistakable suggestions of the frailty of aboriginal women and 
the gallantry of the adventurous Zeelanders.” 


British Guiana cannot be a nice place to the eye if, as Mr. 
Whates says, its general impression is black, from the colour 
of the bush. The population, too, is a most extraordinary 
mixture of the lower races. The census of 1891 shows it as 
follows :— 
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Europeans, other than Portuguese oan ae 4,558 
Portuguese ... soo oes ees eve ee «12,186 
East Indians... ‘es aoa a ove wee §=105,463 
Chinese ove eee eee eee eee eee 3,714 
Africans (born in Africa) ... ae pis oe 3,433 
Negroes (born in the colony) ... ‘ga Pe | 
Aborigines eee one eee eee oo 7,463 
Mixed Races... ah eed ee a ee «20,029 
Races not stated ... “a rer re _— 347 
Estimated number of Aborigines scattered in 
the interior, beyond the reach of the eens 10,000 
takers aaa Ay aia Be ar aoe 
Total... ee ses es ... 288,328 


The climate is exceedingly wearing to Europeans, who to 
keep healthy must observe strict abstinence and go home for 
six months in every three years :— 


“The country is a network of great rivers, with a multitude of 
tributaries and countless creeks; in the wet seasons the rain 
comes down literally in sheets for days, and even weeks together ; 
and the fearful heat of the sun, acting upon forests and swamps 
that teem, not only with vegetable life, but in an equal degree 
with vegetable corruption, produces atmospheric conditions of 
necessity injurious to the European. Who that has ever been in 
that part of the world, whether on the coast or far up the rivers, 
can forget the feeling of nausea, of inexpressible physical lassi- 
tude and mental depression, that comes when the breeze blows 
from the land at the changing of the seasons? Or the eager hope 
for the early return of the trade wind from the sea; the gladness 
and the rapid recovery of tone that follow when the wind sweeps 
in from across the Atlantic ?” 


—Mr. E. Dicey accounts for “the isolation of England” by 
a single fact,—our prosperity :— 

“T remember once an acquaintance of mine, who had suddenly 
become possessed of an immense fortune, complaining to me that, 
though he had always tried to show kindness to his old friends 
and associates, they lost no opportunity of running him down. 
My answer was, that if he really wished to avoid these unkindly 
comments the remedy was perfectly simple. He had only got to 
go into the Gazette, and every one would say at once what a good 
fellow he was.” 


—tThe remaining articles are of less interest; but Canon 
MacColl ends a paper on “ Armenia and the Transvaal” by a 
curious personal anecdote of Lord Salisbury. He was very 
near going out of politics :— 


“T have not hesitated to criticise Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy 
when it seemed to me a duty to do so. I feel all the more bound, 
therefore, to vindicate him on a point on which injustice has at 
different times been done to him : I mean for his taking office under 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1874, after his severe criticisms upon him in 
Parliament and elsewhere. The truth is that this point of political 
honour was referred to Mr. Gladstone’s decision as an honourable 
political opponent. And he decided without hesitation that it was 
Lord Salisbury’s duty to take office under Lord Beaconsfield, on 
the following grounds: The only possible Government at that 
time was a Goverament headed by Lord Beaconsfield. Lord 
Salisbury was not likely to become a Liberal, and, therefore, the 
only way in which he could serve his country was by taking office 
in the only possible Government. An independent member of 
Parliament, even in the House of Commons, still less in the House 
of Lords, could do little good. Let him be ever so able, he was 
comparatively powerless, except through the instrumentality of 
the party to which he attached himself ; and government by party 
would become impossible if public criticism, however stringent, 
were to debar a man from accepting office from the statesman 
whom he considered it his duty to censure.” 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood, in the first article of the Con- 
temporary Review, an article well worth reading, differs from 
the opinion which is fast gaining ground as to the best course 
for this country to pursue in regard to “the Question of 
Alliances.” He would do without them if we can, but he 
doubts if we can; and if we cannot, then he would still adhere 
to the Triple Alliance. He thinks any other would involve 
too many sacrifices for the sake of conciliation, besides a 
rather “ base” desertion of the Triple Alliance which we have 
fostered for so many years. Mr. Greenwood does not doubt 
that we should be received if we asked admission ; and adds 
this paragraph, which has a certain truth in it, and is worth, 
in its suggestiveness, all the rest of the article :— 


“Tn the Triple Alliance, when taken at its best, Germany is the 
head, Austria nearly helpless, Italy troubled by a preponderance 
that cannot be counted on for steadiness. And the common idea 
amongst Englishmen who are shy of the alliance evidently is that 
these conditions would remain after we entered into it—England 
being on much the same footing that Italy is condemned to. But 
that isa mistake. The addition of England to the alliance would 
change a good deal in it; not arbitrarily, but by the mere opera- 
tion of something like dynamic force. A loyal and reasonable 
Austria would be no longer helpless. Italy would cast off all her 
uncertainties—in & moment, as in the twinkling ofaneye. What 
Italy was relieved from could have no existence for England. 


Political equanimity, of which the smaller German States also 
know the need, would be added to the complete invincibility con- 
ferred by England’s fleets. In every respect, without and within, 
the alliance would be more truly an peoladiie a League of Peace, 
For, incidentally, the overlordship which has been a little too pre- 
ponderant, erratic, incalculable, would shed its faults. In short, 
England would stand on equal terms with Germany at the head of 
this commanding alliance—perhaps a step in advance. In that 
foremost position, and on behalf of self and partners, she would 
see to the proper limitation of a in an agreement for 
mutual peace and comfort; and, further, that its simple purposes 
were never overstepped.” 
Can the German Emperor be trusted when he is not over- 
lord, or would he not always be intriguing for some great 
advantage, perhaps his defence in a quarrel with the United 
States ?——Mr. Eubnule Evans, in an article describing the 
condition of Germany under the Empire, confirms the 
reports as to the diminution of individual liberty, and adds 
this note on the restricted liberty of the Press. Editors 
are now constantly prosecuted for lése-majesté, and “ instead 
of being allowed out on bail, as was formerly the custom, 
they are now kept in confinement until the trial. At the 
trial they are brought up in prison dress, with slippers open 
at the heel (as a precaution against escape), and with a metal 
number on the breast. That is, they are forced to figure as 
criminals before any crime (even in the German sense of the 
word) has been proved against them.” The change is not 
of much importance, but what a depth of feeling it in- 
dicates, and what a depth of hatred it must cause. Mr. 
Evans’s general view of the condition of “Germany under 
the Empire” may be summed up in an expression of his 
own,—“ All is tension,” even in society. We do not 
care much for Mr. Bernard Shaw on Socialism, for his 
writing always leaves on us an impression of half or a 
quarter belief; but he has the gift of expression, and can tell 
a story like the following, with its wealth of suggestiveness :— 
“I remember once, at a time when I made daily use of the 
reading-room of the British Museum—a magnificent communistic 
institution of the best type—I was offered two pounds to copy a 
certain book or manuscript, I forget which. Being too lazy to 
think of doing the work myself, I handed over the commission to 
a man whose respectable poverty would have moved a heart of 
stone—an ex-schoolmaster whose qualifications were out of date, 
and who, through no particular fault of his own, had drifted at 
last into the reading-room as less literate men drift into Salvation 
Army shelters. He was a sober, well-spoken, well conducted, 
altogether unobjectionable man, really fond of reading, and 
eminently eligible for a good turn of the kind I didhim. His 
first step in the matter was to obtain from me an advance of five 
shillings; his next, to sub-let the commission to another person 
in simular circumstances for one pound fifteen, and so get it 
entirely off his mind and return to his favourite books. This 
second, or rather, third party, however, required an advance from 
my acquaintance of one-and-sixpence to buy paper, having 
obtained which, he handed over the contract to a fourth 
party, who was willing to do it for one pound thirteen and 
sixpence. Speculation raged for a day or two as the job was 
passed on; and it reached bottom at last in the hands of the least 
competent and least sober female copyist in the room, who 
actually did the work for five shillings, and then turned it into a 
handsome investment by making it an excuse for borrowing end- 
less sixpences from me from that time to the day of her death, 
which each sixpence probably accelerated to the extent of four- 
pence, and staved off to the extent of twopence. She was not a 
deserving person.” 
Mr. Bernard Shaw’s main idea in his present article, 
“Socialism for Millionaires,” is that the millionaire should 
always give the people luxuries, not necessaries. Otherwise, 
ratepayers in practice steal the money. It is a whimsically 
clever suggestion; but did Mr. Shaw ever know a parish 
where a millionaire’s gift diminished the rates? Our idea 
certainly is that it sets the parishioners spending, just as a 
prize in a lottery sets the private individual——Miss Hannah 
Lynch sends a sketch of Pereda, the Spanish novelist, a 
realist who avoids love and the “ question of sex,” a humonurist 
with a tragic vein within him. The coast, the harbour, the 
lives of common sailors, these are by preference Pereda’s 
subjects, and Miss Lynch credits him with magical skill in the 
analysisof character. We can form no opinion worth having, 
not knowing Spanish, and the reviewer is so eulogistic and 
indefinite that she gives us little help—the general impression 
she leaves of her hero is that of a Stevenson-Balzac—but it is 
interesting to know that there is in Spain a novelist who 
seems to Spaniards a great one, and all whose stories, what- 
ever their scene, “ read as if steeped in brine.” ——Mr. W. R. 
Lawson gives a strong opinion on the danger of German in- 
trigue in the Transvaal, and some curious facts as to the “ con- 








cessions ” which Germans have obtained for themselves there. 
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They monopolise dynamite, which is in great demand, and 
whisky; while almost all public contracts are placed in 
German hands. It was even advertised, when tenders were 
asked for the electric-lighting of Pretoria, that “no English 
need apply,” and railway communication and Transvaal 
banking are rapidly passing into German hands, the motive 


being probably not so much love for the Germans as a desire ' 


to arrest the rapidly increasing English influence. Mr. 
Lawson, however, hints that the Germans are willing to pay 
rather heavy commissions to the authorities who grant the 
“ concessions, contracts, and monopolies,”—which is not im- 
probable. South Africa stinks of stock-jobbing. 


The National Review has some good papers this month. 
One very thoughtful essay by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson on 
sea-powcr gives in condensed phrases an explanation of the 
reasons why the command of the sea, and the existence of a 
balance of power among other nations, are essential to the 
very life as well as to the empire of an insular State like 
Great Britain. We prefer, however, to quote the following 
pregnant paragraph :— 

“The command of the sea brings all the coasts of the world 

peculiarly under the influence of the nation that possesses it. A 
maritime nation having almost a monopoly of power on the ocean, 
and devoted by the conditions of its existence to trade, is imper- 
ceptibly led to form settlements and to found Colonies upon un- 
civilised coasts, and to establish Government in those coast 
regions where there is scope for trade, but where the Govern- 
ment which alone could render trade secure does not exist. It is, 
I hope, unnecessary to elaborate this law of Empire, and I shall 
be content to remind you that in this case, too, the condition is 
not only material but moral. The world does not tolerate long 
any great power or influence that is not exercised for the general 
good. The British Navy, so long as it is undefeated, places every 
coast even of the most distant continent at the mercy of the 
British Government. That is the dynamical foundation of the 
Empire, and if that tremendous power should be misused, and 
should become the instrument of great injustice or oppression, 
we may be sure that the other nations would take means to 
restrain it, and that by some combination the British navy would 
be destroyed, the British Empire sundered into fragments, and 
the power of the sea entrusted into other hands.” 
The world, we fear, tolerates bad influences a long while. 
The power of a purely destructive Mongol horde through- 
out the old Eastern Empire of Rome has been tolerated 
for four hundred years, and is not even yet pronounced 
intolerable by all civilised States. Mr. Arthur Shadwell 
furnishes an interesting account of the Germans in England, 
who are not quite so numerous as is imagined. There 
were in 1891, 20,920 in London, but only 50,599 in all 
England, all of whom were working in the cities. They 
detest country life, and will not enter upon it. There are 
in London 3,769 German domestic servants, 1,589 waiters, 
1,966 clerks, 2,833 sailors, 2,489 tailors, 889 watchmakers, 
961 hair-dressers, and 1,198 musicians. They have ten 
churches, but only six elementary schools, a great number 
of Germans, we believe, preferring English schools. Alto- 
gether, they do not seem a very dangerous element in the 
population, or one for which we should consent to limit our 
right of giving asylum. And why does Mr. Shadwell say 
that the British do not emigrate much to foreign lands? 
Foreigners say they find them everywhere. 





Blackwood has no remarkable paper; but ‘“‘ The Uncrowned 
King” is as attractive and original a story as ever. 





(*,* We are asked to state that the writer of the paper in the 
last volume of Transactions of the Historical Society, entitled 
“ Nouveaux Riches of the Fourteenth Century,” mentioned in our 
review, was Miss Alice Law.] 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——_ 

Edinburgh Review. January. (Longmans and Co.)—The place 
of honour in this number is accorded to an article of jubilation 
on the progress which the Empire has made during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. There is no special appropriateness of time, and 
& pessimist might urge a good deal on the other side, but the 
article is full of interest. Of subjects of present interest, the 
essay on “ Political and Commercial Affairs in Asia” stands 
perhaps, first in importance, though it is one of which most 
readers are, we fear, somewhat impatient. A more immediately 
pressing interest attaches to “ Army Organisation,” and this too 
is a matter on which many readers will have an opinion of their 
own. The writer holds with “ Vetus” and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson 





and thinks that the scheme put forward by the Government does 
not go very far towards solving the problem. “It may be 
characterised as the system of indefinite responsibilities,” 
There is a strongly worded article on “ War Correspondents,” 
This could not fail to become a burning question should we 
be engaged in a war with any civilised Power. It is quite im- 
possible to put an implicit trust im the patriotism or discre- 
tion of correspondents or editors. A strange quotation is 
made from Mr. Archibald Forbes’s “ Memories and Studies of War 
and Peace.” Mr. Forbes laments the limitation which in future 
will hamper the zeal of the correspondent, but owns that, as 
citizen of an Empire which prefers “ victories to news,” he does, 
not object to them. Unfortunately, editors sometimes prefer 
news. The reviewer tells, and vouches for, a story of a corre- 
spondent who attempted to send home an absolutely false tele. 
gram because “it would increase the sale of the paper.” Ip 
Colonel Haggard’s record of his Egyptian experiences, published 
since the article was written, we read of a correspondent who, 
seeing our square broken, at once galloped to the rear to telegraph 
a “ Defeat of the British.” The other articles are “Italian Infy- 
ence on English Poetry,” “Marshal Canrobert,” “ Finland,” 
“ Coleridge’s Letters,” “ Painters and Critics, French and English,” 
“The Duc d’Aumale’s Condé Princes.” A brief “In Memoriam” 
of the late editor, Mr. Henry Reeve, must not be forgotten. 


Casa Braccio. By F. Marion Crawford. 2 vols. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—We might be reading a Greek tragedy, but of the type 
of that which was worked out in the house of Pelops rather than 
that which had its motive in the fate of @dipus. It is the 
passion of Angus Dalrymple that works so dark a succession of 
woes. But how slight the cause that set it at work! Merely the 
playful suggestion of an innkeeper’s daughter that there was a 
beautiful nun with a lovely voice in the neighbouring convent, 
But in Mr. Marion Crawford’s creed there are passions which are 
irresistible, which, in fact, are as fate. This is a doctrine which 
we cannot hold, which cuts, we think, at the root of all morality. 
So far we cannot approve of Casa Braccio, but of the ignoble 
tampering with unlawful themes there is nothing in these 
volumes. Nothing could be more sternly severe than the story of 
how the wages of Angus Dalrymple’s sin was death. The gloom 
of the story is relieved in various ways. We have the idiomatic 
talk of the Italian peasants, always so admirably given by our 
author. And there is a very fine study of the really good woman, 
who is at the same time of the very highest breeding, in Donna 
Francesca. Casa Braccio is a very powerful book. 


We have received the third edition of the Principles of 
Economics, Vol. I., by Alfred Marshall (Macmillan and Co.)— 
It is not necessary to do more than indicate the changes which 
Professor Marshall has made. The chapters on Distribution and 
Exchange have been largely recast, not with any modification of 
views, but in such a way as to give the reader an easier grasp of 
the subject. Another important change, this time indicating an 
advance of opinion, is to be found in the chapter on Capital and 
Income. 


Christianity and Agnosticism. By Henry Wace, D.D. (Black- 
wood and Sons.)—Dr. Wace reprints in this volume sundry 
contributions which he has made to Christian apologetics. First 
comes the paper which he read at the Manchester Church Con" 
gress in 1888 ; this is followed by his reply to the attack which 
Professor Huxley made upon it in the pages of the Nineteenth 
Century, and by his answer to the Professor’s rejoinder. The 
reader is enabled to judge of the result of the controversy by 
having the hostile criticism given in notes. Four articles, on 
kindred subjects, reprinted from the Quarterly Review, are 
included in the volume. 


Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks. By B. Hammond. 
(Cambridge University Press.)—There is not, and indeed could 
not be, much that is new in Mr. Hammond’s volume. But it 
brings together in a convenient form, and states with clearness 
and precision, a number of items of information which are 
scattered in the best histories of Greece. He takes, we see, 
an unfavourable view of the Spartan character. The period 
included in his review reaches from the dawn of history down tc 
the time of the Achaean League. 


Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, 
Bishop of Durham. (Macmillan and Co.)—This volume, taken 
from hitherto unpublished eommentaries, represents the labours 
of Bishop Lightfoot on the Pauline Epistles, outside the complete 
editions which he published of some of them. The two Epistles 
to the Thessalonians are dealt with in their entirety, and we 
have besides an Analysis and Commentary of 1 Cor. i.-vii., and 
of Romans i.-vii., and a Commentary on the first fourteen verses 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians. All students of the New Testa- 
ment will recognise the value of this addition to Biblical exegesis. 
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Syriac Literature, By the late William Wright, LL.D. (A. and 
C. Black.)—This volume contains a reprint of the article contri- 
buted by Professor Wright to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” in 
1887. Notices of publications that have appeared subsequently 
to that date have been added. Some of them are due to the writer 
himself, others to the late Robertson Smith. 

Handbook for Travellers in Asia Minor, Transcaucasia, Persia, 
ec. Edited by Major-General Sir Charles Wilson. (Jobn 
Murray.)—This is substantially a new book, and one on which 
very great pains have been expended, and the best authorities 
consulted or utilised for contribution. In the history and 
archeology Sir Charles Wilson has had the assistance of 
Professor W. M. Ramsay and Mr. Hagarth. Notes on various 
localities and experiences of travel have been supplied by 
travellers who have had experience. Mr. Curzon’s book on 
Persia, for instance, has been utilised. The editor’s name gives 
a guarantee of the general value of the Guide.——With this may 
be mentioned A Guide to Constantinople, by Demetrius Cou- 
fopoulous (A. and C, Black). The writer has had many years’ 
experience as a dragoman in the city, and writes out of a full 
knowledge. 

Health and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary. By N. E. 

Torke-Davies. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—Dr. Yorke- 
Davies recognises, and founds his treatise upon, the differences 
of condition in occupation and bodily habit. Rules of diet must 
be varied for the man who spends his day in the open-air and for 
him who is tied to his desk, for the robust and the delicate, for 
the spare and the corpulent. The observations in this volume are 
eminently practical. 

A Companion to Plato’s Republic. By Bernard Bosanquet. 
(Rivington, Percival, and Co.)—This volume is intended for the 
use of English readers, and the method of its construction is 
this. Dr. Bosanquet takes Messrs. Davies and Vaughan’s transla- 
tion of the “ Republic,” as being easily accessible and generally 
trustworthy. He analyses and comments on its contents; and 
from time to time criticises its renderings, when ‘such criticism is 
likely to bring out the meaning of the original more completely. 
Illustrations from other writings, historical and philosophical, are 
supplied. We notice on p. 401 a curious parallel between the 
Greek view of Homer and the modern view of the Bible. Generally, 


0 Dr. Bosanquet’s book will be found very useful, not only to the 


readers for whom it is intended, but to those who study Plato in 
the original. 

Literary Types. By E. Beresford Chancellor. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein and Co.)—By “Literary Types” Mr. Chancellor means 
typical writers. He deals with six,—De Quincey, Lamb, Carlyle, 
W. S. Landor, Dickens, and Coleridge—distinguishing them 
respectively as “Man of Letters” (a phrase significant of De 
Quincey’s versatility), Essayist, Philosopher, Dramatist, Novelist, 
and Poet. Some of these characterisations may be accepted 
without question—Lamb, for, instance, as Essayist, and Carlyle 
as Philosopher; though indeed the excellence of the essays is 
more unquestioned than the truth of the philosophy. “ Dramatist,” 
of Landor, has a certain propriety. But, after all, the “ dramatist” 
proper is the man who makes plays that can be acted. 
“ Humourist” would be better than “Novelist” for Dickens, 
who, with all his gifts, was not particularly great either in 
the constructing of plots or in the drawing of characters. Mr. 
Chancellor champions Dickens’s pathos without much success. 
But indeed his critical powers are not of the first order. He 
makes the astonishing blunder of ranking Gibbon—“ luminous 
page” is evidently ironical in his view—with Robertson, and 
thinks the “Decline and Fall” far inferior to the “French 
Revolution” of Carlyle, with what he is pleased to call its 
“cathartic thunder.” Is there any literary use of “ cathartic” in 
this sense? Why not “ purgative,” which, being from the Latin, 
is probably understood by more readers? 

Teat-Book of Forensic Medicine and Toxicology. By Arthur P. 
Luff, M.D. 2 vols. (Longmans and Co.)—These volumes are 
of course intended for professional readers, medical in the first 
place, legal in the second, with an extension to lay persons who 
may have occasion to consider the evidence of medical witnesses. 
Forensic medicine is a subject of wide interest, and as difficult as 
it is interesting. Dr. Luff, who holds a high position as an 
authority on the subject, treats it in its various details. 

We have received the tenth volume of the New Variorum 
Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Furness (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia). It contains the Midsummer Night’s Dream. The 
text is printed from the First Folio, in which the editor finds 
he thinks, what is “freshest from Shakespeare’s own hand.” 
There is a preface which may be read with instruction, and the 
customary selection of notes. This Variorum edition is, in many 
respects, on a magnificent scale, and does credit to the industry 
and enterprise of America. Its claim to a share in the great 











dramatist is finely indicated by such a production as this.—- 
Together with this we may mention Bell’s Reader’s Shakespeare, 
by David Charles Bell (Hodder and Stoughton). The plays— 
this first volume contains the English historical dramas with the 
Roman plays—are condensed and expurgated, a perfectly legiti- 
mate process when the object aimed at is considered. A second 
volume will give all the Tragedies and Romantic Plays, a third 
the Comedies. Each drama is so condensed as to occupy one hour 
and a half in reading aloud. 

Clarence. By Bret Harte. (Chatto and Windus.)—This is 
spirited story of the American Civil War, introducing some fine 
studies of battles and battlefields, of Courts—if the White House 
at Washington can be spoken of as a “Court ”—and camps. The 
sketch of Abraham Lincoln, self-possessed and patient, a “ weary 
Titan,” who found some relief for his burden in a humorous 
regard of things is especially good. But is not the episode 
of Clarence Brant’s love-passages with Susy Hooker somewhat 
revolting to taste? though the author is careful to say that 
she is the “ adopted daughter ” of Clarence Brant’s wife. 

A Directory of Science, Art, and Technical Schools, by Ray S. 
Fincham (Chapman and Hall), gives a careful account of the 
present condition of the side of education with which the volume 
is concerned. We have lists of schools, teachers, and subjects, 
prefaced by a brief account of what has been done in this direc- 
tion during the last sixty years. 

Among the Gods. By Augusta Klein. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
—Miss Klein relates in pleasant and intelligent fashion the 
experiences of Indian travel which she and her sisters mt 
with. She has naturally many interesting matters to relate, 
and she invariably expresses herself with good feeling and good 
sense. Perhaps the best part of her volume is that which con- 
cerns the visit of the party to the native Christian churches of 
Southern India. The book is furnished with some good illustra- 
tions. 

Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute. Edited by the 
Secretary. Vol. XXVI. (Royal Colonial Institute, Northum- 
berland Avenue.)—The first paper in the volume is one that 
made some stir at the time,—Miss Shaw on “Colonial Expan- 
sion.” Among other contributions, we may notice the follow- 
ing :—Sir William Flower on “Whales, British and Colonial 
Whale Fisheries,” Mr. T. H. Whitehead on the “ Critical Posi- 
tion of British Trade with Oriental Countries” (Mr. Whitehead 
is, we gather, a bimetallist), Sir William MacGregor on “ British 
New Guinea,” and the Hon. J. G. Ward on “ New Zealand in 
1895.” Mr. Ward has great things to say about the prosperity 
of the country. The discussion that followed the reading of his 
paper was of considerable interest. 

Lady Lovan. By Agnes Farrell. (Hutchinson.)—There is con- 
siderable power and grasp of her subject shown by Agnes Farrell 
in Lady Lovan. The corruption of society is not a pleasant thing 
to write about, and our authoress lays bare the iniquities and 
irresponsible behaviour of those whose only aim is to pass the 
time, with unsparing emphasis. It is realism, yet handled with- 
out coarseness, and we should not complain but for the hopeless 
and ineffectual conclusion with which she brings her story to an 
end. Lord Lovan is a perfect specimen of the irresponsible 
and absolutely non-moral aristocrat, and very cleverly drawn; 
his wife, though an interesting study, is not quite natural. It 
was for her to make some advance when her husband began to 
show some faint perception of a heart; on the whole, he was 
worth an effort. Lady Lovan is not a book which anybody with 
self-respect is the better for reading ; certainly no woman can 
read it without feeling that Agnes Farrell has done much to 
weaken the feeling of security and sanctity in the marriage-tie, 

The Repose of Faith. By the Rev. A. J. Harrison. (Longmans 
and Co.)—We must be content with a general recommendation 
of this book, a reprint of lectures which the author has delivered 
to many and numerous audiences. Mr. Harrison starts with 
sympathetic recognition of the fact of doubt. He has doubted 
himself; he has found his way to reposeful faith, and seeks 
to guide others in the same direction. He tells us what he means 
by the “Repose of Faith,” and then proceeds to discuss the 
subject in relation to science and to theology. In both aspects 
he has studied it carefully and with a wide outlook. It is clear 
that no class of objections will take him unawares. In these 
columns it is impossible to appreciate his arguments. To all who 
have to deal with doubt—and to stand quite outside doubt, whether 
subjective or objective, is a position so rare that it may be safely 
left out of account—this volume will be found useful. 

Hazell’s Annual for 1896. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. (Hazell, 
Watson, and Viney.)—This “Cyclopedic Record of Men and 
Topics of the Day,” now in its eleventh year of issue, is so well 
established that it scarcely needs more than bare mention. We 
may say, however, that as to arrangement, its principle is to keep 
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strictly to alphabetical order. The “obituary,” for instance, 
comes in its place under the initial letter just as does any item 
of personal, local, or any other kind of information. As to the 
contents, the object is to make the most convenient amalgama- 
tion of the old and the new. Everything cannot be described 
year after year; on the other hand, the articles cannot be 
restricted to that which is strictly novel. In “Charitable 
Societies,” for instance, we have a list which probably does not 
vary much ; but here the last return of income is supplied, and 
the names of officials are corrected up todate. Under the head of 
“ Christ’s Hospital,” the new scheme is described, and a brief notice 
of the controversy about the site given. A paragraph at the end 
givesalist of alumni Generally, the volume is a most convenient 
record of history,—political, social, scientific, and personal. Now 
and then we see statements which we should be disposed to question. 
Under the head of “ Anglican Church,” the figures in the con- 
cluding sentence are surely much under the mark. “The total 
nuwber of adherents of the Anglican communion is estimated 
(approximately) at 20,000,000, of which number 12,000,000 are 
in England.” Surely it is rash to assert that out of the 
30,000,000 of England and Wales three-fifths are alien to the 
Church. It is preposterous to refuse obstinately a religious census 
and then to parade these fancy figures. The Banking Almanac, 
Directory, Year-Book, and Diary, 1896. (Waterlow and Sons.)— 
Some changes have been made this year. All the banks, of what- 
ever kind they may be, are given in alphabetical order. Three 
private banks were amalgamated during the past year with 
limited company banks, two have gone into liquidation, one of 
the latter, however, being really a firm of solicitors. The lapsed 
note issues of the amalgamated banks amounted to £99,481. The 
volume contains a variety of information cognate to banking 
affairs——The Constitutional Year-Book, 1896 (Blackwood and 
Sons), is in its twelfth year, and contains its customary amount, 
carefully brought up to date, of political and general information, 
Lists of Peers, Members of Parliament, of Candidates, statistics of 
elections, reports of Registration Appeals, a Parliamentary 
Summary, a catalogue of Parliamentary Papers, and a summary 
of Revenue and Expenditure, are among the most important 
items. There is an account of the Session (August 12th— 
September 5th) with the votes and attendances. One hundred 
and two Members seem not to have attended at all, forty-four 
being Radicals and Labour Members, forty Conservatives, eleven 
Nationalists, and eight Liberal Unionists ——The Magistrates’ 
Annual Practice. By Charles Milner Atkinson. (Stevens and 
Sons; Sweet and Maxwell.)—This volume gives “a compendium 
of the law and practice relating to matters occupying the atten- 
tions of Courts of Summary Jurisdiction.” It is, in fact, a 
modern form of a well-known text-book, “Burn’s Justice of the 
Peace.” Much valuable information is given,as may be supposed. 
We have accordingly a list of punishments, of fines, for instance, 
whether with or without alternatives. Finally, we may men- 
tion The Practical Statutes for the Session 1895, edited by J. 
Sutherland Cotton (H. Cox), a continuation of “ Paterson’s 
Practical Statutes.” It may be interesting to know that the 
public statutes of the two Sessions were forty-four, that thirty- 
four Expiring Acts were continued, and that 173 Local and 
Personal Acts were passed. 








Le Tour du Monde: Journal des Voyages et des Voyageurs. 
(Hachette and Co.)—This is the first volume of a new series, and, 
as the periodical was founded in 1860, marks the commencement 
of a second quarter-of-a-century of life No one would say that 
in the literature of travel, France can compete with us; but at 
the same time, no one can deny that England does not produce 
anything that can be put on a level for excellencies of genera) 
“get up,” &., with Le Tour du Monde. A handsomer volume we 
have not often seen. No English “annual” can compare with it. 
It is only fair to ourselves, to say that it is more costly in pro- 
portion than volumes published in this country. Le Tour du 
Monde has what may be called a supplement, under the title of 
“A Travers le Monde,” supplying current information, with 
tables of distances, plans, &c. Among the chief contents of the 
“Tour ” are “L’ Australie Méridionale,” by M. Eugéne Girardin, 
“A Travers le Saltzkammergut,” by M. Marquillier, “ Voyage au 
Pays des Eoués (Dahomey), by M. Alexandre L. D’Albéca, “La 
Sicile,” by M. Gaston Vacillier, and “ Voyage aux Sept Eglises de 
Y Apocalypse,” by M. L’Abké le Camus. 


Macazines AND SERIAL PusiicaTions.—We have received the 
following for February:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, St. Nicholas, the New Review, 
Macmillan’s Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, Blackwood’s Maga- 
rine, the Argosy, the Cornhill Magazine, the Sunday at Home, 
Harper’s Magazine, Gentleman’s Magazine, the United Service Maga- 
sine, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Expositcr, the Portfolio, the Artist, 
the Month?y Packet, Lippincotl’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the 





Magazine of Art, the Windsor Magazine, Temple Bar, the Strang 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Girl’s Own Pp, 
the Leisure Hour, the Picture Magazine, the Geographical 
Journal, the Month, Expository Times, Chapman's Magazine 
the Anglican Church Magazine, the Bookman, the Parents’ 
Review, the Art Amateur, Knowledge, the History of Manking 
(Part 5), the Ludgate, Belgravia, London Society, the Quiver, the 
Forum, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, st. Luke’s 
Nature Notes, the Humanitarian, the Minster, the Art Bible, the 
Bimetallist, the Navy and Army Illustrated, the Indian Magazine 
and Review, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Kalendar, English Illustrated Magazine, To-Morrow, the Judicature 
Quarterly Review, the Commonwealth, the Cosmopolitan, Gunton’s 
Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, Cosmopolis, the Country House, 
Architecture, Cassell’s History of England (Part 1), the Badminton 
Magazine, and Lean’s Royal Navy List. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——<———— 


Analysis of the Chess Ending, &c., by “ Euclid,” cr BVO. sreeerereee(Ke Pal) 6/0 
Barnes (0. L.), Geology, cr 8vo (Rivington) 26 
Burrows (W. O.), The Mystery of the Oross, cr 8vo....... ++(Rivington) 46 
Coxhead (S. A.), Shades of the Choir-Carvers of Amien: «(Digby & Long) 3/6 









Crowest (F. J.), The Story of British Music, cr 8V0 .......secececeeesses Bentley) 15/0 
Dickinson (M. L.), Temptation of Katherine Gray (Baptist Tract, &., Soc.) 50 
Dure (M.), The Imagination of their Hearts, roy 16M0...........s0sse0000 (Henry) 4/0 
Edye (J. 8.), Sport in India and Somali Land, cr 8vo............(Gale & Polden) 6/0 





Elliot (M.), Roman Gossip, cr 8vo. (J. Murray) 6/0 
Emery (G. F Handy Guide to Patent Law and Practice, cr 8vo (E. Wilson) 6/0 


Gardner (E, A.), A Handbook of Greek Sculpture, cr 8vo ......... (Macmillan) 5/0 

Glazebrook (R. T.), J. O. Maxwell and Modern Physics, cr 8vo ......(Cassell) 3/6 

Hansson (L, M.), Modern Women, cr 8vo ..... aucambanenseapesetaxane NS (J. Lane) 3/6 
( hi ct, 


Holman (H.), Education, cr 8vo 10 
Howell-ap-Howell, The wenigs go and Childhood of Napoleon (Bimpkin} 3/6 
Hungerford (Mrs.), A Point of Conscience, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 154) 
Jeyes (8. in The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, cr 8vo...(Bliss & Sands) 





Keats (John), Poems, edited by G. T. Drury, 2 vols, ...(Lawrenca & Bullen) 156 
Macgibbon (D.) & Another, Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland (Douglas) 43/) 
Maclaren (A.), The Beatitudes, & other Sermons...(Alexander & Shepheard) 5/0 
Morris (J.), A New Natural Theology, 870 .......000008 eereeeeeeerses + (Rivington) 12/0 
Moulton (BR. G.), Literary Study of the Bible, cr 8vo (Isbister) 
Nicholson (J. 8.), Strikes and Social Probl , cr 8vo (Black 
Panton (J. a Residences, cr 8V0.....+sse1seree000ee( Ward & Downey) 3/6 
Rait (R. 8.), The Universities of Aberdeen, 8vo ...... tee.seonsresseeseneee(SiMpkin) 4/0 
Ryan (0, E.), With an Ambulance during Franco-German War (J. 
Scoville (W. L.), The Art of ores 20 BVO ccc.cccoees 

Soulsby (L.. H. M.), Stray Thoughts for Invalids, 12mo Pm 
Street (G. S.), Quales Ego, 12mo (J. L 
Sulivan (H. N.), Life and Letters of Sir B. J. Sulivan, 8vo ...... (J. Murray) 160 
Syrett (N.), Nobody’s Fault, cr 8vo (J. Lane) 36 
Tennyson, The Bibliography of, cr 8vo ........ pansceatenian «(Privately printed) 5/0 
Thoma (R.), General Pathology and Pathological Anatomy, Vol. I. (Black) 30/0 
Townsend (K. W.), A Daughter of the T: ts, cr 8vo. (Osgood) 60 
Tynan (K.), Oh! what a Plague is Love, cr 8vo ..., (B 
Waterloo (S.), A Man and a Woman, cr 8vo (Redway) 3/6 
West (B. B.), A Financial Atonement, cr 8V0 .......sescsseseeeeeeeeeee-(LOngmans) 6/0 
Williamson (Mrs, F, H.), A Provincial Lady, cr 8V0 ........2.s+6+.(Hutchinson) 6/0 








Murray) 9/0 
(K. Paw) 120 
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NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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DESTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 


by the use of proper glasses, 
S T R A | N E D SEE 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition), price Is. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of The British Optical Association. 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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CHAPPUIS’ 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
Factory-69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


SUN LiFe OFFICE 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

LEN, NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 

TRADE-Mank, 4tion to 
E. DENT and CO, __ 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





LACK and WHITE.—PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in 

rawing for the Press; also by CORRESPONDENCE,.—Address, Mr. 

y reg BLAOKBURN’S STUDIO, 123 Victoria Street, Westminster (near 
my and Navy Stores). Students join at any time. 





ENEVA.—LE CEDRE, ROUTE DE CHENE, 40.— 
tae CATIONAL HOME for a few YOUNG LADIES. Thorough and 
res a —_ of French and German, Music, Painting, English comforts, 

rm be shady grounds; tennis court. Fifteen minutes from town. References 
ing'and.—Prospectus on application to Mmes, GUYF, 
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WHITE ROSE PERFUME 
WITH ANY OTHER. 
ls. 3d. @ bottle. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


BATH (the well-known place of cure for all sufferers from 
GOUT and RHEUMATISM), famous for its 
unique Roman remains, its Natural Hot Mineral 
Springs (117° Fa.), and its beautiful scenery, is a 
place which should be visited by all. Good hotels. 
Band daily. 


Leiters to the Manager of the Corporation Baths will receive immediate attention. 

















T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public Schoo), founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
—— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th,—Rev. T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively. Candi- 
dates must be between twelve and fifteen years ofage on July Ist. One Scholar- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For 
particulars, apply Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Felstcd, Essex. 








ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R, ALLIOTT, M.A. 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER. 





PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 
place at Uppingham on MARCH 2%tb, 25th, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of 
£30 per annum, each tenable at the school.—Candidates entertained free of 
charge if application be made by MARCH l4th, 1896. 





OME SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, DORKING.— 
Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by University Graduate and Trained Teachers. BOYS are 
PREPARED forthe PUBLIC SUHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. A Kinder-Garten 
Department for quite little boys. House stands in five acres of ground. Fitted 
Gympasium and Carpenter’s Shop.—Reference permitted to W. EGERTON 
HINE, Esq., Harrow School. Visits invited. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 guineas 
a year according to age. 


ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, 8.W. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Careful training in character; good organisation for work and play. One 
third of school submitted to public examination every year. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40, Election, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 

23th. ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £80 and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Ohief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. 
Candidates must be under 15.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, Cheitenham. 





DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 
position RECEIVED. Highest Educational advantages, combined with 
every home comfort, and individual care and attention. References permitted 
to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Duckworth, Colonel Swiney, 
and Parents of Pupils —*D, C, L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJohn’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near London, 


OMPANION, &c.—LADY, middle age, good Reader, 

Secretary, Nurse, wishes ENGAGEMENT, resident or daily, with Lady 

or Gentleman. Would take charge of household, travel, chapcron.— Miss E, N., 
Young’s Library, 36 Keusington High Street, W. 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0. 





WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, Lid. 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. A FEW SETS of UN 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. Rents from £3 a mcnth, General dining: 
room.—Apply to the SECRETARY. 


ty H. GRESSON, M.A., Winchester and Oriel College 
e Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B.A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
0.0.C., Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS, between the ages of eight and fourteen, to 
PREPARE for ENTRANCK and SUHOLARSHIPS at all the Public Schools 
The house stands in seven acres of ground, 800 ft above sea-level, on sand and 
gravel soil. It is situated in the healthiest part of Sussex, amidst beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, thirty-four mites from London and seven from Tun- 
bridge Wells, There is a well-laid cricket groand, and special a:tention is paid 
to Cricket and Football. Ponies are kept, and Riding thoroughly taught. The 
sanitation is perfect, and is annually inspected by the London Sanitary Assurance 
Associition,—The Grange, Crowborough, Sussex, 
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ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 

Master at Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 

Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst, 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 

Sosversare graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to.the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Public Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 





RoOxaL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will off 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Pablic 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 
M ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS is REQUIRED. High mathe. 
matical qualifications with some experience essential.—Information as to salary 
and duties can be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS, Applications to be 
forwarded by February 24th. 

















ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 
BOURNEMOUTH, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL, 
assisted by Resident Masters and a Trained Governess, prepares Boys for the 
Public Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, sonth aspect; sheltered 
playground; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guiueas according to age, 








AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, an, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
die WORMS. 


5 ceamceaeaaeaaaeamies S C..-H..0 -©. -L 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896, 

Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Flectwood. 








EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methods, 

Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 

Manager with Colonial experience. Religious teaching, nndenomi: ational, 

Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H. BADLEY, M A., Bedales, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 





AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 


for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr2s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Namber of Girls limited to twenty. Pr. spectus on application to 
Miss 8S. CARR. The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £80 a yeir, which may be 

increased from a special fund to £100 a year in cases of scholars who r: quire it. 

—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the Oollege, 
Clifton, Bristol. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£70, £50, £20. Examination BEGINS JUNE 2nd, ard will be held 


T™ GQEORGE’S HOSPITA 
YDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Abert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the Duxr of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers 


TimotHy Hoimes, Esq. 
- Cc. L, TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hola 
landed property. 


L, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 








OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. Newchoice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu'ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C, 





O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries. — 

The FEBRUARY CATALOGUE of valuable New and Second-hand Works, 
offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post-free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, 
London, W.C. 





| tenia ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 





simultaneously in London or Oxford. School fees, 66-70 guineas. — Further 
information fiom SECRETARY, School House, Durham. 


INVESTED FUNDS ws ws wwe — £20,090,000 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Oatalogues post-free. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tes-11ze). 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 


Sop In PacKETS AND TINS BY GROCERS, LABELLED— 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, 





CCIDENTS to LIFE anp LIMB, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFEOTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 86., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s,, and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 
Compensation Paid ... .. £8,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demind. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with fa!l particu- 
lara, po:t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





f See is not Gold that Glitters may be 


said about many brilliant prospec‘uses that 
are frequently issued to financiers ; they oficr herald 
the formation of companies that go up like the pro- 
verbial rocket and come down like a stick. Ho!lo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, unlike such shaky ventures, 
are the soundest investments iu which people suf- 
fering from disease can intrust their money. They 
have the reputation of over half a century, and every 
day they return substantial dividends in the form of 
good health. No disease has yet disputed their in- 
fluence when a fair trial has been given. They cure 
dysentery, diarrhoe:, weaknees, and liver and kidney 
diseases, whilst for skin diseases they have no equal. 
Sold by all chemists, &c, 
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SICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


New Works. 


NOW READY. 


OUTDOOR LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Artxor 


Major, late 2lst Hussars, Author of “ Throngh Stable and Saddle 
Freee Rod and River.” Inl vol. demy 8vo, 14s, 


NOW READY. 


THE STORY OF BRITISH MUSIC, from the 


i to the Tudor Period. By Freprricxk James CROWEST, 
a ot The Great Tone Poets,’ “ Musical Anecdotes,” &. Wit 
numerous Illustrations, in 1 vol, demy 8vo, 15s, 


NOW READY. 


THE LOST POSSESSIONS OF ENGLAND: 


ser, Minorca, Cuba, Manila, Oorsica, Buenos Ayres, Java, the Ionian 
— &e. By WALTER FREWEN Lorp, Barrister.at-Law. In 1 vol. 


crown 8vo. 


New Works of Fiction Now Ready. 


BY MARGERY HOLLIS, 


UP IN ARMS. 


In 3 vols, small crown 8yo, 12s, 


— 





BY L. DOUGALL. 


THE MADONNA OF A DAY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 








BY H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


THE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





NOTICE.—G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
have published this week “THE RED 
REPUBLIC: a Romance of 
the Commune,” éy ROBERT IW. 
CHAMBERS, Author of “ The King in 
Yellow,’ &c.; and “A HISTORY 
OF MONEY AND PRICES: 
from the I3th Century to 
the Present Time,” 4 /O7N 
SCHOENHOF, Author of “ The Eco- 
nomy of High Wages,” Se. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON; & NEW YORK. 





“No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
Infants’ Food. 


“It is excellent in quality and flavour.”—The Lancet, 


_Anutriment pecu'iarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young 
Culdren, supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
4uLEN & Hanpurys’ INFANTS’ FOOD contains, in a soluble and active form, all 
that is valuable in Malt, whilst all that is irritating and indigestible is rejected. 
Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Malted Food, which 
needs only to be tried to be permanently adopted. 


Sold everywhere in 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. tins. 





Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


best 
TOOTH POWDER, 


and contains no mineral acid or gritty snbstances, 
| Ask anywhere for 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
the original and only genuine, 2s. 9d. per box. 





ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 








PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS for THIRTY GUINEAS.—Cruises 


on the s.s. ‘St. Sunniva,’ &c., accompanied by Mr. Perowne. 
Lectures by Dr. Cunnincuam Grikre and others. Fare 
includes return ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 
Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure:—January 21st, Feb- 
ruary 2lst, March 30th. 


DOWNEY AND CO.’S' NEW LIST. 


THE MOST GORGEOUS LADY BLESSING- 


TON: a Memoir. By J. Fitzgeratp Motuor. 2 vols. With a Portrait of 
Lady Blessington, 2s. | February 13th. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM CARLETON. 


Being his Antobiography and Letters, and an Account of his Life and 
Writings, from the point at which the Autobiography breaks off. By Davip 
J. O’Donocuur. With an Introduction by Mrs, CasHeL Hosr. 2 vols, 
With 2 Portraits, 25s, 
** A direct and sincere life picture.”"—Daily News, 
“The autobiograyhy takes its place in literature as a very curious human 
document.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“* His extraordin«ry experisnces are told with refreshing candour and genuine 
humonr.”—Scotsman. 
** A wonderful life picture,”"—Freeman’s Journal. 


HYDE PARK FROM DOMESDAY BOOK 


TO DATE. By Jonw Asuton. Demy 8vo, with 22 Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 
“His pages teem with matter that will interest those who know well the 
Serpentine and its surrounding territory.”—Daily Telegraph. 


KING STORK AND KING LOG: a Study 


of Modern Russia, By STePNIAK, 2 vols,, 15s, 
“A work written with the picturesqueness, the intimate knowledge, and the 
emotional fervour characteristic of the man,”—St. James’s Gazette. 


New Fiction. 
ULRICK THE READY; or, The Chieftain’s 


Last Rally. By Stanpisu O’Grapy. 6s. [February 15th, 


TALES FROM THE TERRACE: being a 


Westminster Week’s Entertainment. By an OLD PARLIAMENTARY HayD. 
| Just ready. 


AN UNDESERVING WOMAN, and other 


Stories. By F.C. Painips. 6s. [Just ready. 


PINCHES OF SALT. By F. M. Allen. 


32, 6d. 
“Mr, Allen exhibits afresh his fine sense of Irish humour and keen observation of 
Irish life. It is rarely one comes across anything so good as the droll narrative 
of Father Crotty’s brilliant match.”—Shefield Telegraph. 


A PHILANTHROPIST AT LARGE. By G. 


W. AppLeToy, Author of “ The Co-Respondent.”’ 6s. 
* A huge joke from first to last.”—Glasgow Herald, 


SHADOWS ON LOVE’S DIAL. By Carmen 


Sytva. 3s, 6d. 
* Most sympathetic aud charming.”—Star. 


THE RAGGED EDGE: Stories of the Trans- 


veal, By the Courrrss DE Bremont, 33, 6d. 
“Graphically written stories of gold-digging life and exploration work in the 
Transvaal,’’—Colonies and India, 


A FALLEN STAR: a Story of the Scots 


of Frederick the Great. By CHarLtes Lowe. [Illustrated by G. M, Patter- 
son, 63, 
“A brilliant and enthralling piece of fiction.”—St. James’s Budget. 








DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 





PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY.—New Volume. 
BLISS, SANDS, and FOSTER beg to 


announce that there ts ready this day 
everywhere the LIFE OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE JOSEPH 
CHAMBERLAIN, WP, & 
S. fi FRIES. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
The AMEER of AFGHANISTAN. By Sterxrn WHEELER. 
LI HUNG CHANG. 
STAMBOLOFF. By A. Hutme Braman, 
The GERMAN EMPEROR. 


By Professor Rosprrt K, Dovetas. 


By Cuar_es Lowe. 


London: BLISS, SANDS, and FOSTER, 15 Craven Street. 








WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS fur £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of thee ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particulars, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street 





Particulars from SECRETAR Y, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 





(west end), London. 
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THE ISOLATION OF ENGLAND. 


A Full Account of the Causes which have led to the Present Situation will be found in 
THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE 


A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL POLICY. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 6&vo,7s. 6d. Among the chapters are :— 


THE PARTITION OF TURKEY 
AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


THE USE OF MIKS. | ears 
THE SECRET OF THE SEA. | A WARNING FROM GERMANY. 


AR 


The EXPANSION of FRANOE, giving a succinct account of Modern French Policy and of the questions 
of Tonquin, Siam, Madagascar, the Niger, Newfoundland, and the Mediterranean. ; 

LORD ROBERTS writes:—“ I cannot tell you how interested I have been in ‘ The Great Alternative,’ 
No book has given me so much pleasure since I read‘ The Influence of Sea Power upon History.’ The work is 
really so valuable it ought to be read by every Englishman,” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO. (Lim.), London. 





THE FORUM. 


FEBRUARY. Eighteenpence, 


OonTENTS. 


Some Aspects of Civilization in America. 
Cuar.es EvioT NoRTON. 


Our Monetary Programme. J. LAvRENCE LAUGHLIN, 


Victoria, Queen and Empress. Sir Epwin ARNOLD. 
The French Academy. Henry HovssareE. 


The Stage from a Olergyman’s Standpoint. 
Rey. THowas P. HuGHEs. 
Tue VENEZUELAN CRISIS: 
The President’s Monroe Doctrine. 
THEODORE S, WOOLSEY. 
Lord Salisbury and the Monro2 Doctrine. 
Hon. Oscar 8, Straus. 
The Duty of Congress, Isaac L. Rice, 
**German-Americans,”’ and the Lord’s Day. 
Bishop Wm. OroswELL Doane, 
The Heine-Fountain Controversy. 
WILLIAM STEINWAY. 
Notable Sanitary Experiments in Maszachus:tts, 
W. T. SEDGWICK. 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sows, 
24 Bedford Street, Strand. 


 aaeemereaenaommaas 


MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pore BORDEADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 
dozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the sr wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


16s, 9s, 


All early im- 








GOLD MEDAL, 








Monthly, price Half-a Orown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contents FoR FEBRUARY. 


THE QuESTION OF ALLIANCES. By Frederick Green- 
wood, 

GEEMANY UNDER THE Empire. By A. Ebule Evans, 
ANTITOXIN FROM A PatiEenT’s Point oF VIEW. 
By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Tue PARTING OF THE Ways. 
SoctaLism FOR MILLIONAIRES, 

Shaw. 
PEREDA, THE SPANISH NOVELIST. By Hannah Lynch, 
Puysics anp SocioLogy. III. By W. H. Mailock. 
“ScepTics OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.” By Canon 
Driver. 
THE ARMENIAN QUESTION: Ecrope oR Russia? 
By H. F. B. Lynch. 
Scotprors, By Herbert Spencer. 
SeLBoRNE. By W. H. Hucson. 
GERMAN INTRIGUES IN THE TRANSVAAL, By W, R. 
Lawson. 
London: IsprsteER and Co., Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 964. FEBRUARY, 1896. 2s, 6d. 


ConrTENTS, 

An UncrowneEp Kine: A RoMANCE OF H1GH POLiTIcs, 
A SISTER IN-LAW OF MARY QUEEN OF Scots, By 

Hon. Mrs, Maxwell Scott, 
ENGLIsH OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS—AS THEY WILL BE, 
A Wotr-BaTTvuE In Papoura. By G. E. Stanley, 
Tue STORY OF THE STRANGE CHANCE MINE, 
Hroet at Jena. By W.H. K. 
Tue Romantic MOVEMENT IN FRENCH ART, 
How To Reap, By Arnold Haultain. 
Tue Saeco oF Brack Murpo, By Ne Munro, 
AUTOMATIC STREET TRACTION. 
A PILGRIMAGE TO KERBELA. 
PROFESSIONAL Crime. By R. Anderson, O.B., LL.D, 
On GUARD. 


By an Ex-D'plomat. 
By George Bernard 





Witiiam Buacxwoon & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 61. 


CHRISTIAN CREEDS AND 


CONFESSIONS: a Short Account of the 
Symbolical Books of the Churches and Sects of 
Christendom and of the Doctrines dependent on 
them. By Professor G. A. GumMLicH. Trans- 
lated by L. A. WHEATLEY, 


“An account at once brief, learned, and lucid, 
of the differences between the various Obristian 
Churches and the various sects in each.” —Scotsiman. 


“Will be found useful by those who wi-h to ob- 
tain a correct and concise azcount of the differences 
which divide Churches of Christendom.”—Notes and 
Queries, 


London: F, NORGATE and 00., 25 Soho Square, 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
ey, the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 


untrue, an 


he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘*Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in LOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A COLICS, &. 


December 31st, 1864, 


RHEUMATISM, &c, 


€AUTION.—None genuine without the words Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


Sore Mancractvrer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C, In Bottles, ls, 14d , 2s, 9d., 48. 6d. 





LAWRENCE AND BULLEN'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELs, 
The UNCLASSED. 1 vol, 


crown 8yo, 6s, [New and Cheaper Edition, 


“<The Unclassed’ is a notable and, in 
some respects, a noble piece of work 
Though it goes down into depths which 
are better left unsoun?>d by the average 
man and woman, ther: is not a trace ra 
of the uncleanness of thought and suo. 
gestion which attaches to so much of an 
temporary fiction......We have seldom read 
amore touching story than this, nor haye 
we ever read one which, dealing with un- 
conventional themes, furnishes a better 
justification of its author’s choice of charac. 
ters and topics.”—Speaker. . 


IN the YEAR of JUBILEE. 6s, 
The ODD WOMEN. 6s. 

The EMANCIPATED. 6s. 
DENZIL QUARRIER. 6s. 
EVE’S RANSOM. 6s. 


The Muses’ Library 
POEMS of JOHN KEATS. Edited 


by G. THoRN Drury. With an Introduction by 
Ropert BripGEs. 2 vols. 12mo, 103, net. 
[Neat week, 


POEMS of JOHN DONNE. Edited 


by E. K, CHampers. With an Introduction by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 2 vols, 12mo, 103. net, 


POEMS of WILLIAM DRUMMOND 
Pa Sess ee 


POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. 


Edited by W. B. Yeats. 1 vol. 12mo, 5s, net. 


POEMS of ROBERT HERRICK. 


Edited by A, W. Pottarp. With an Introdne- 
tion by A. C. SwinpurneE, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. net. 


POEMS and SATIRES of ANDREW 
—a by G. A, AITKEN, 2 vols. 


POEMS of EDMUND WALLER. 


Edited by G. THorNn Drury, 1 vol. 12mo, 5s. net, 


POEMS of WILLIAM BROWNE of 
TAVISTOCK. Edited by Gorpon Goopwin. 
With an Introduction by A, H. BULLEN, 2 vols. 
12mo, 10s, net. 


POEMS of JOHN GAY. Edited by 
J. UNDERHILL. 2 vols, 12mo, 10s. net. 
‘The charming series known to a)l lovers and pur- 
chasers of poetry as ‘The Muses’ ae ag ‘ 
— Spectator. 





MRS. HINKSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The WAY of a MAID. Crown 
8vo, 63. 

“*The Way of a Maid’ must be recommended to 
all who like a pure wholesome story, with a way- 
ward, reprehensib!e, lively, impassioned, and wholly 
enchanting little heroine.”—Athenzum, 


A BOOK FOR A BOOKISH MAN. 


EXCURSIONS in LIBRARIA: Re- 
trospective Reviews and Bibliographical Noter. 
By G. H. PowrLt, With numerous Facsimiles, 
small 4to, 6s, net. 
“The work of a real lover of books, whore biblio- 
mania is inspired by a good deal of learning and 
method.” —Times, 


HANS OHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


A MEMOIR of ANDERSEN. By 
R. Nisset Barn. With Portraits and Vicws, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr, Nisbet Bain deserves great praise for having 
compiled so satisfactory a biography of Hans 

Andersen.” —Spectator, 


LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDENS, 
LONDON 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


din buckram and printed on good paper, with broad 
In demy 8r0, strongly bore Notes and Additions, £1 7s, Od. net. 


THE NEW (NINTH) VOLUME OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT: 


Record of the Prices at which Books heave 
— sold at Auction, with the Titles and 
Descriptions in Full, the Catalogue 
Numbers, and the Names of the 
Purchasers, from December, 
1894, to November, 1895. 
i . i ing and sellin 
“ta *Book Prices Current’ all who are one tea Baslukere Gureuar 
#3 Tt D sapersiuons to insist upon the value to the trade and to the collector of 


; ication.”’— Bookseller. : 
this useful poi extremely useful for buyers and collectors of books, and is a 


valuable index to current phases of book-collecting and to fluctuations in the 


[a day Review. 
a Wecsnia te boo sellers and still more so to bookbuyers."”—Athenzum, 
“Jt will furnish a record of great use and interest to the bibliophile.”— 


i oe books have risen and fallen in popular esteem from time to 


; ee the taste of the hour reflected in almost every page of the 
i no which this is the latest addition.”—Daily News, _ , 
me It will enable owners to know the market value of their possessions, which 
is often, in these days of the first edition craze, a great deal higher than the un- 
initiated would imagine.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


In crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled gilt edges and lettering, 7s. 6d. 


THE GILLMANS OF HIGHGATE 
AND S. T. COLERIDGE, Illustrated with Views and Portraits by 
Alexander W. Gillman. 

“Many admirers of the poet will gladly add this modest volume to their 


Coleridge shelf.”—Publishers’ Circular. | ‘ 
oe some interesting facts given with respect to Coleridge’s stay at 


ighgate.”—New Age. 
ye See and illustrations will be treasure-trove to all lovers of 


i d of literature.” —Manchester Courier. é 
OC ree oa is a worth the perusal of all lovers of the poet and philosopher 
(Coleridge).”—East Sussex News. 


In crown 4to, bound in cloth, 35s, 


SEARCHES INTO THE HISTORY OF 


THE GILLMAN OR GILMAN FAMILY. Including the Various Branches 
in England, Ireland, America, and Belgium, By ALEXANDER W. GILLMAN. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF RAHERE, AND 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 








OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, 6 FERRIER 
have the pleasure to announce the publica- 
toon of an entirely new Series of Popular 
Biographies, entitled 


FAMOUS SCOTS. 


Price 1s. 6d. each volume, 160 pp., art canvas; and in 
extra binding, gilt top, price 2s. 6d. each. 

This Series is intended to meet the recent wide and strongly- 
expressed demand for a reliable and interesting series of the 
great writers of Scotland in a form at once popular in character 
and accurate in presentation. Proportion will be carefully 
studied by the inclusion of only such names as are typical, and 
whose literary and historical influence has been strongly felt on 
their own nation and on the world at large. 

The writers intrusted with the preparation of each volume will 
speak with full authority on their subjects, as specialists in their 
particular department, or as writers of approved distinction. 
The series when complete will, it is believed, afford a literary 
and historical presentation of Scottish life and history without 
a rival, and of surpassing interest. 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
Will be published next week, February 11th, price 1s. 6d. cloth; 
extra binding, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By HECTOR C. MACPHERSON, 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
ALLAN RAMSAY. By Otienant Smzaron. 
HUGH MILLER. By W. Kerrn Leask. 
JOHN KNOX, By A. Tartor Innzs. 
THE BALLADISTS. By Joun Gepprez. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Professor Sarntssury. 
ROBERT BURNS. By Gasriet Szroun. 
RICHARD CAMERON, By Professor Herxess. 
NORMAN MACLEOD. By Joun Wetiwoop. 
SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By Ever Buanrrre Simpson. 
THE BLACKWOOD GROUP. By Sir Grorasz Dovetas. 


To be followed by other volumes at intervals, 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER, London & Edinburgh. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 


A Personal Narrative of Fighting and Serving the 
Dervishes, 1879 to 1895. 


By RUDOLF C. SLATIN PASHA. 


Translated by Major WINGATE, C.B., 
Author of “‘Mahdism and the Egyptian Soudan,” &c, 


Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Whether Slatin’s work is more important and attractive as a 
powerful exhortation on a subject of the greatest political importance and of 
special national significance from the noble English blood spilt in the Sudan, or 
as a chapter of human experience wherein truth far surpassed fiction in hair- 
breadth escapes and deeds of daring beyond what seemed possible, it would be 
difficult to decide; but the whole result is one that places this volume on a shelf 
of its own not merely as the book of the day, but as the authority for all time 
oa the great Mahommedan upheaval in the Sudan which was accompanied by an 
amount of human slaughter and suffering that defies calculation.” 

STANDARD.—“It would be hard to name a fictitious narrative of more 
thrilling interest than this true story of Oolonel Slatin Pasha’s captivity in the 
Sudan and escape from the terrors which have marked the rule of the atrocious 
Khalifa Abdullahi.” 

DAILY NEWS,—"Slatin’s book is the most comprehensive yet published on 
the subject of the Sudan. In it there is no literary artifice of any kind. It is 
the plain, straightforward, modest, deeply impressive narrative of a brave, loyal, 
kindly, most able, and resourceful man,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES in a WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Chartered 

Company’s Territories. By ALIce BrancHE Batyour. With nearly 40 

original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map, demy 8vo, 16s, 
SPECTATOR.—“ A charming record of a most interesting journey.” 


WITH KELLY to CHITRAL. By Lieutenant 


W. G. L. Beynon, D.8.0., 3rd Goorkha Rifles, Staff Officer to Col. Kelly with 
_the Relief Force. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Apart from the interest which attaches to the 
matter of his narrative, its manner is particularly attractive. Simple, cheery, 
unpretentious, it wins the reader’s sympathy from the outset, and retains a firm 
hold of it to the very end. His only regret is that there isn’t more of it.”’ 


A LITTLE TOUR in AMERICA, By the 


ery Rev. 8. Rerxotps Hous, Dean of Rochester, Author of ‘ The 
Memories of Dean Ho!e,” “ A Book about Roses,” &c, With numerous Illus- 


trations, demy 870, 16s. 
By Walter 


ice EDITION NOW READY. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


RaLxIGu, Professor of English Literature at Liverpool University Oollege, 
Author of “The English Novel,” &c. Crown 8v0, cloth, 2a. 6d, 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—" A capital piece of work.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Work by Sir William Muir. 
On Feb. 11th, with 12 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10/6. 


The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty 
of Egypt, 1260-1517 A.D. 


By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.1, 


LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Bologna), Author of “The Life of Mahomet,” 
“Mahomet and Islam,” “‘ The Caliphate,” &c. 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. With a Critical 
Reconstraction of the Text. By J. Forton Bratr, B.D. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


From the Times.— An extremely interesting Gospel text, which does indeed 
make many rough places smooth, gives apparently a better order and a clearer 
chronology than is to be found in any individual Gospel, and will probably excite 
a good deal of attention.” 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By Martnsw 


ARNOLD, 
NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE SOWERS. By Henry Seton Merzt- 


man, Author “ With Edged Tools,” ‘“‘ The Grey Lady,’ &. Crown &vo, 6¢. 
“A story of absorbing interest from the first page to the last. There is 
romance init; there are strange situations; scenes that form memorable pic 
tures in the mind, fine dramatic action, and characters of no common kind 
drawn with a masterly hand.”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS, BIRCHENOUGH. 
DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Maser C. 


BrircHENOUGH. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Mrs, Birchenough is a welcome addition to the a company of anthors, 
and all the more so that she writes delightful Englis * Disturbing Elements' 
bas more than one conspicuous merit. The characters are natural, and in 3 
true sense realistic. The writing is vivid, cultured, and smart in that word’ 
best meaning.”— Guardian, 


NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 


Square 16mo, 4s. (being Volume VI, of ‘THE NOVEL SERIES”). 


PERSIS YORKE. By Sypyey Curist4y, 


Author of “Lydia,” “Sarah: a Survival,” “Two Mistakes,” &c. 








NEW YORK; 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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A BATCH OF BRILLIANT NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


Wm. HEINEMANN. 


‘THE DANCER 
IN YELLOW. 


BY 


W. E. NORRIS. 





SECOND EDITION 
UF 


A TWO-VOLUME LIBRARY! 
NOVEL by W. E. NORRIS, 


price 10s. net. 
\ 


ALSO " 


_ 


- A SELF-DENYING 
ORDINANCE, 

By M. HAMILTON, 

HERBERT 
VANLENNERT, 

By 0. F, KEARY. 

THE YEARS THAT 

THE LOCUST 

HATH EATEN, 


\ By A. E. HOLDSWORTH. 


THE RED BADCE 
OF COURACE. 

By STEPHEN ORANE., 

THE DEMAGOCUE 
& LADY PHAYRE. 


By W. J. LOCKE. 


HER OWN DEVICES. 


\ By 0. G. COMPTON. 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS, which have already 
4 


bo 


been most favourably reviewed 


ad 


by the leading Papers. 


AND 


_ 
. 


THREE “ PIONEER” VOLS. 


9 
quite recently published. Cloth,» ~ 


OF 


3s. net; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


Ned 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
History of the Paris Commune 


By THOMAS MAROH. With 2 Maps, 8vo, 7s. 6d. “ Has bren 
of I 87 I. done with great care; appears to % thoroughly trustworthy. 
For materiais he has gone to the best sources."—GLasgow HeRaLD., * Tem- 
perate as the book is, tts subject lends it a strong interest, aud it will be read 
with pleasure and profit alike by those who are concerned tobe well informed 
as to the facts of the struggle, and by readers who are attractcd to history 
only when its incidents are peculiarly exciting or tmpressive,””’—SCOTSMAN, 


Parts of the Pacific. by the Author and from 


Photographs. 8vo, 10s, 6d. ‘* A realiy entertaining travel book, Its author 
modestly calls himself only ‘A Peripatetic Parson.’ His wandering hadits have 
not, however, robbed him of a most excellent gift of humour, He describes in the 
liveliest possible fashion his travels in Australia, New Zealand, and the Pacific 
Isles. The book is, in truth, as informing as it is entertaining.”—Yorxs Post. 
“© We have not hud a book in our hands for many a day in which we had marked 
so many passages for quotation, Plenty of adventures by jlood and field are to 
be found in this delightful book.’ —DatLy CuRonIcLY. 


Parasitism: Social and Organic. 


By J. MASSART and E, VANDERVELDE. Preface by Prof. PATRICK 
GEDDHES. 2s. 6d, “This bold and innovating little book, which certainly 
deserves to be widely read.”—Dar1Ly CHRONICLE, [SOCIAL $CIENCE SERIES, 


Climates of the Geological Past, 


and their Relation to the Evolution of the Sun. Ky F. DUBOIS, 38s. 6d. 
“A well-written book,’—Lancet. ‘* A judicious summary of the geological 
evidence as to great changes of climate in past ages,’—NATURS, 


Public Health in European 


(Berlin, Paris, Brussels, Christiania, Stockholm, Copen- 
Capitals. hagen.) By T. M. LEGGE, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.),D.P.E. 
(Cantab.) With 2 Maps and 27 [)!ustratious, 3s.6d. ** A mass of information 
on the hygiene of foreign cities.’—Surveyor. “ We have nowhere met with so 
clear and explicit an account of the progre-s of sanitary reform in the cities of 
Europe as is given in these pages.” —SPEAKER. 


Civilisation and Decay. 2y2n00xs spans. 


“* There is much 
depth aad originality in Mr, Adams’s views. We commend his book to every 
thought/ul reader.”,—WESTMINSTER REVIEW. “Deserving the attention alike 
of the studious and cursory reader.”"—ScoTsMan, ‘* Its conclusions are logically 
drawn, and its results reached by a careful and wide induction.”—LIBERAL, 


9 ) i d 
A Woman’s Words to Women 
on the Care of their Health. By? 8% SC#Ae 
(Lond,) 6s. “An up-to-date treatment of the subjects embraced in the well- 
known treatises of the late Dr. Chevasse."—Cuurcn Times, ‘A very good 
little book, dealing wisely and weil with a large number of details, Clearly 
and practically written.” —Lancert. 





Illustrated from Drawings 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Lim., London. 








WARD & DOWNEY’S LIST, 


NOW READY.~—IY J. E. PANTON, 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES AND HOW 19 


CIRCUMVENT THEM. By Mrs. Panton, Auth w i 
to Garret,” &c. With several Illustrations, I vol, crown, Sto, loth, een 


NOW READY.—BY J. F, HOGAN, M.P. 


THE SISTER DOMINIONS: through Canada 


to Australia by the New Imperial Highway. 1 vol, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
« Deserves to be widely read, both in the Colonies and the old ‘ 
Daily Chronicle, 
“On tho whole, the book is one of the most interesting that has b H 
on Greater Britain.”—Dundee Courter. . Sen published 


THIRD EDITION IN PREPARATION.—BY B. R. BELLOO, 


IN A WALLED GARDEN. By Madame Busgrp 


RayNER BEL1ioc. 1 vol, crown Svo, art linen, 6s. Pcrsonal Recollections of 
George Eliot, Mary Howitt, Basil Montagu, Adelaide Procter, Mrs, Jameson, 
Lacy Georgiana Fullerton, Cardinal Manning, Mrs. Booth, &e, 
“A fascinating book, One of the sunniest, freshest, and in the highest sense 
most entertaining of volumes.”’—Literary World. 


country,""—. 


NOW READY.—BY W. CARLTON DAWE. 


THE HISTORY OF GODFREY KINGE: 


a Novel. By W. Cartton Dawe, Author of “The KEmu’s Head,” &. 1 yol, 
crown 8y0, cloth extra, 63, 
“Full of incidents that are entertaining and instructive, with typical 
characters, cleverly drawn.”—Manchester Courter. 


NOW READY.—BY HENRY MURRAY. 


THE ORDEAL OF THOMAS TAFFLER, 
COSTERMONGER: a Story. By Henry Murray, Author of “4 
Man of Genius,” &c. With Illustrations and Cover Design by B, 8, Le Fanu, 
feap. 8vo, paper covers, ls, 

“A capital little story, full of humour, pathos, and sound human feeling,”— 

Glasgow Herald. 


NOW READY.—BY THE HON. MRS. ALAN BRODRIOK. 


THE CREED OF PHILIP GLYN: a Story. 


By the Hon, Mrs, Atan Bropricx. 1 vol. crown 8vo, limp cloth, ls. 6d,; 
paper wrappers, ls. Uniform with ‘* The Mystery of Cloomber.” 


NOW READY.—BY K. 8S. MACQUOID. 


HIS LAST CARD: a New Novel. By Karuaniyg 


S. Macquorp, Author of “At an Old Chateau,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 6s. 
**To come upon a novel like this, after recent experiences, is like coming ov 
of a fever hospital into the open air.” —Graphic, 





NOW READY.—BY R. LUOAS, 


FELIX DORRIEN: a Novel. By R. Lvcas. 


With Illustrations by the Lacy Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, art linen, 6s, 
“The story is happily conceived and is developed with conspicuous skill, abound- 
ing as it does in striking situations and cleverly written passages,””—Scotsman, 
“The author, it is apparent, knows the world of politics well. The story ir 
undeniably clever.”—Dundee Courier. 


NOW READY.—BY PAUL CUSHING. 


THE SHEPHERDESS OF TREVA: a Novel. 
By Pav Cusuine, Author of “The Blacksmith of Voe,” &c. 3 vols, crown 
8yvo, cloth, 15s. net. 

“‘Mr. Cushing has achieved a very great success in ‘The Shepherdess of 

Treva.’ ’’—Academy, 

‘There is a vigour and a vitality and a certain gusto in the work of Mr. Paul 

Oushing which make it attractive and exhilarating.’’—Spectator, 

“ Eminently dramatic.”—Times, 
“A story that will take a lot of beating. We urge all and sundry to maka 
friends with ‘The Shepherdess of Treva.’”’—Literary World, 


NOW READY.—BY RICHARD DOWLING. 


BELOW BRIDGE. By Ricnarp Dow ine. 


3 vols., 15s, net. 
Well imagined, well worked out, told with no inconsiderable power, ‘ Below 
Bridge’ is a story able to hold the interest of the reader from its opening to its 
final chapter.”—Literary World, 


WARD and DOWNEY, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C, 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpow. Code: Unicope. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magaz ne, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10a. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association shou'd be sent,—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERILK, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 
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MACMILLAN AND CQ.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RATURE (1780-1895). By Gzorae Sarntssory, Professor of Rhetoric 
= English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, 





Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, 


THE BURMAN, HIS LIFE AND NOTIONS. 


By Suwar YoE, Subject of the Great Queen. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
NEW ORLEANS: the Place and the People. 
By Gracg Kina. With Ilustrations by Frances E, Jones. 
; Extra Crown 8vo, 63. 6d. 


JOAN THE MAID, a Dramatic Romance. 


By Joun Huntrey Sxuine, Warden of Glenalmond. 
Mr. Anprew Lane in COSMOPOLIS says:—“*To my taste, of all the poets 
known to me (who have dealt with the subject) Mr, Skrine’s arrow is nearest to 


the gold, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES, 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


POEMS, RELIGIOUS AND DEVOTIONAL, 


from the Works of J, GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE 


ABBEY. By T. Love Peacock. Illustrated by H. R. Mrucar, with an 
Introduction by Gzoras Sarntssury. Crown Syo, 3s, 


POCKET EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS 


New Volume, 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 


my Obildren. By Cuagtes KinGsLey, With Illustrations by the Author, 


Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
BLACK AND WHITE.—“In the prettiest form imaginable, neat in size, 
tasteful in binding, aud clear in print.” 


PEOPLE'S EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


Vols, VII. and VIII, 
THE PRINCESS. Part II. 


ENOCH ARDEN, and other Poems. 


Demy 
16mo, 1s. cloth, 1s. 6d. persian, each vol. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ They come caressingly to the band, and 
are a constant invitation to the reader,” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


Vol, III. By Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A. Globe 8yo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. III. 


Dramatic and Later Poems, Globe 8vo, 5s, 


Royal 8vo, 1s. net each part. 


A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 


FriepricH RatzeL. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Better, M.A. With Preface by E. B. TrLor, D.O.L. Illustrated. Parts 
1,-V, now ready, 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


THE LAND LAWS. By Sir Frederick 


Pottocx, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Hon.LL.D.Edin., &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


JUST OUT, cr. 8vo, cloth, 5s8,, post-free. 
THE BEATITUDES: 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 


By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, DD., 
Author of “The Holy of Holies,” “The Unchanging Christ,” &¢ , &c. 





London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AN AUTOTYPE PORTRAIT OF THE 


REV. JAMES MARTINEAU, 
D.D., 8.T.D., D.0.L., LL.D., 
(Taken since his Ninetieth Birthday). 
From a Drawing by T, BLAKE WIRGMAN, 


: Size, 144 x 103, Mounted on Cardboard, 
Price 10s. 6d.; postage and packing, 1s, extra, Cabinet size, 23.; post-free, 2s. 1d. 


Published by G. E. WATERS, Bookseller, 97 Westbourne Grove, London, W. 





p AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
b REESE LERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
PUBLIO’ LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
lor an to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
PUBLICA the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
CATAL IONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 

OGUES sent on application, 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST; 


WEXT WEEK, with Portrait and Maps, crown 8vo, 9s, 


WITH AN AMBULANCE: 
A Narrative of Personal Experiences during the Franco- 
German War, 1870-1871, 


By CHARLES E. RYAN, F.R.C.S.L., M.R.C.P.I., 
Kuight of the Order of Louis II. of Bavaria, 


NEXT WEEK, with Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 8yo, 16s. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE LATE 
ADMIRAL SIR B. J. SULIVAN, K.C.B. 


INCLUDING 
Personal Narratives of Active Service during the Parana 
Campaign in 1846, and with the Baltic Fleet 
during the Crimean War in 1854-55; &c. 
By his Son, H. N. SULIVAN. 


With Personal Reminiscences 
By Admiral Sir G. H. RICHARDS. 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, 63, 
A NEW, REVISED, and OHEAPER EDITION of 


ROMAN GOSSIP. 


By Mrs. MINTO ELLIOT, 
Author of “ An Idle Woman in Sicily,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 


HOW IT AROSE. 


B 
An Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


The above work gives an authentic account of the origin of the present trouble 
in the Transvaal, 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s, 64. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 
PY yllow of Magdalen Calley, Oaford. 


With Facsimile Reproduction, 12mo, 5s. 


MARGARET WINTHROP, 
Wife of Governor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts. 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


Being the First of the Series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,’” 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, Cuartes EastLake SMITH. 
With Facsimiles of her Drawings and a Portrait, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR 


PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Edited by Row: 
LanD E, Protuero, Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, 


late Bishop of Carlisle. By H. D, Rawnsuer, Hon. Oanon of Carlisle, 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raoun Hespiy. 
Medium 8vo, 31s, 6d 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL 


LIFE IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: a Oontrast. 
By F. Sr. J. Gore, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. Beautifally Illus- 
trated with 72 Full-page Reproductions of Photographs taken by the 
Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 


EW AND OHEAPER EDITION, 32mo, Is. net, 


THE PSALTER: according to the Prayer- 


book Version. With a Concordance and other Matter compiled by the Right 
Hon. W. E, GLADSTONE. 
Crown 8r0, 2s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Aids to 


Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, care- 
fully selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &. An 
entirely New and Original Work. By Professor T. D, Hatt, Author of 
“The Students’ English Grammar,” &c, 


With Plans, 8vo, 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


OF MY LIFE. By Sir Josern A. Crowe, K.0.M.G., 0.B, Author of ‘‘ The 
Early Flemish Painters,” “ Painting in North Italy,” &. Including the 
Founding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War Correspon- 
dent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Orimean War, Bombay 
during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &c, 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY: I. Dickens: the Humourist as Democrat. II. THACKERAY: 
the Humourist as Philosopher. III. George Exior: the Humourist as 
Poet. IV. CarRLYLeE: the Humonrist as Prophet. Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, vised and Enlarged. By 
WILuiAM SAamMvEL LILLy, 

rown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MacKail, 


Balliol College, Oxford. Forming a New Voiume of the “ University Exten- 


sion Manuals,” Edited by Professor Kniaut, of 8t. Andrews University. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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PERCIVAL, AND CO.’S 


LIST OF THEOLOGICAL WORKS 





Just published, crown 8vo, 5s 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 


PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS, 1889-95. 
By the Right Rev. E. 8. Tatsor, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d, 


SOME TITLES AND ASPECTS OF 


THE EUCHARIST. By the Right Rev. E. 8. Tatzort, D.D. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. 


Eight Addresses on the Atonement. 
By the Rev. W. 0. Burrows, M.A., Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds, 


Just published, demy 8vo, 12s. 


A NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Based upon the Doctrine of Evolution. 
By the Rev. J. Morris, M.A., Vicar of Westoe, South Shields. 





PUBLISHED FOR THE EASTERN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA AND THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 

Vol. I. Containing a Correspondence between Mr. William Palmer, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and M. Komiakoff, in the years 1844-1853, 

Edited by W. J. Brrxsecg, M.A., F.S.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 


Crown 8v0, 8s. 6d. 


EAST SYRIAN DAILY OFFICES. 


Translated from the Syriac, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, and an 
Appendix containing the Lectionary and Glossary. 
By AgtHuR Joan Macuean, M.A., Dean of Argyll and the Isles. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM ADVENT TO ADVENT. 


Sermons preached at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. 
By the late Ausrery L, Moors, M.A. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SOME ASPECTS OF SIN. 


Three Courses of Sermons preached in the Oathedrals of St. Paul's 
and Lincoln, and in the Chapel of Keble College, Oxford. 
By the late Acsrey L, Moore, M.A. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d, 


THE MESSAGE OF THE GOSPEL. 


Addresses to Candidates for Ordination, and ermons preached chiefly before 
the University of Oxford. By the late Ausrey L. Moors, M.A. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE OF 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, in the Words of the Four Gospels. 
With Introduction, Map:, and Notes. Arranged by the Rev. A, E, Hittarp, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Olifton College. 


Crown 8vo. 


THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Introduction, Notes, Maps, and Plans. 
General Editor, the Rev. A. E. Hittarp, M.A. 
This Edition of the English Texts of the Books of the Bible is meant to prov:de 


young students with concise notes such as have been found from experience to 
de most useful to them, 


The Pook. of Ruth and the First Book of Samuel. 
. P. W. H, Ketrirewe ti, Assistant Master at Clifton 


Callens. [In preparation. 


The First Book of Kings 
By the Rev. W. O. Burrows, Peieoipal of the Ciergy School, Leeds. 


[In preparation. 
St. Matthew’s Gospel. 


By the Rev. A. E. Hitiarp. 
{Shortly. 
St. Luke’s Gospel. 


By the Rev. A. E. Hituarp. 1s. 6d. 
[ Already published, 





Demy 8vo, 25s. 


HOLY MATRIMONY : 


a Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage. 
By Oscar D. Warerns, M.A., a Senior Chaplain in her Majesty's Bengal 
Establishment, 


Royal 4to, printed in Large Typo on paper specially made for the Work, 
£2 2s, net, in sheets only. 


AN ALTAR BOOK. 


Containing the Order for the Administration of the Holy Communion, 
according to the Book of Common Prayer, together with additional matter 
translated from the English Missals of the Earlier Part of the Sixteenth 
Century. Edited by A ComMITTE&SE OF Prixzsts, 


SECOND EDITION, royal 32mo, printed in Red and Black on toned paper, %, 
Or in 2 vols. (the “ Hours” and “ Mirror” separately), 2s, 6d, 


THE HOURS OF THE BLESSED 


VIRGIN MARY according to the Sarum Breviary, together with 4 
Brief Commentary from “ The Mirror of our Lady.” 


Small fcap. 8vo, 33. 6d. 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN THE 


CHURCH’S PATH. Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse 
arranged in tho Order of the Church’s Year from Advent to All Saints’ Day, 


With a Preface by the Rev, T. B. Dover, M.A,, Vicar of Old Malden, Surrey, 


Crown 8yo, ls. net. 10} 


THE PRAYER BOOK. 


Notes and Questions intended to help towards its teaching in Middie Forms 
of Public Schools. 
By E, OC, Wickuam, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. 


SECOND EDITION, crown §Svo, 1s. net. 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


Notes and Questions intended to help towards its teaching in Middie Forms 
of Public Schools. 


By E, CO. Wicxuaym, D.D. 
Crown 8vo. 


LESSONS FROM THE OLD 


TESTAMENT. Selected and arranged by the Rev. M. G, Giazesroox, 
M.A., Head-Master of Olifton College. 


SENIOR COURSE. In 2 vols.; 2s. 6d. net each Vol. 
Notes to Vol. I. in the press. Notes to Vol, II., 1s, 6d, net. 


JUNIOR COURSE, In 1 vol. 2s.6d.net. Or in three Parts, 1s, each net. 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d, 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 


AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Saycs, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 


Contents:—The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The Exodus—The 
Hebrew Settlement in Can aan—The Age of the Israelitish Monarchies—The Age 
of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotcs—Memphis 
aud the Fayim—Appendices—Index, 


Just published, crown 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


THE LONDON DIOCESE BOOK 


for 1896. Issued under tke sanction of the Lorn Biswor or Loyroy. 


Post-free to Subscribers, Ten Shillings a year, paid in advance; 
or Three Shillings a Number. 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW. 


ConTENTS OF THE JANUARY NUMBER, 1896. 
Tue Curistian Law. Right Rev. Lord Bishop of Durham, D.D.—Humay 
Cost anp Utitity, John A. Hobson, M.A.—ENCLOSURES SINCE 1760: THEIR 
Reasons, METHODS, AND Resvits, Rev, J. H. Green, M.A.—LAMENNAIS. 
Rev. Walter K. Firminger, B.A.--THeE SocrAL QuESTION IN FXANCE. 
Theodore Marburg.—Some Economic Aspects o£ NaTionaLity. §&. C. 
Parmiter, M.A.—Tue Riguts or Tue Sratr. Rev. H. Rashdall, M.A.— 
NoTes AND MEMORANDA.—LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES, AN! 
OFFIcIAL Returns, Edwin Cannan, M.A.—Revirws anp Sxort NOTICES. 





London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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